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We re ady {o apree with you, 
that we could almost wish your visit 
had not been yet paid, that we might 
have the pleasure of expecting you 


644.) 


ara 
ai 


aecin very soon. But such ts the 
nature of this world. We are puss- 
ing down the tide, or rather — 
stream o1 Lime ;—-a long viver whic 

coannences (4s to us) with the pho 
ofour birth, and will, at last, discm- 
bogue us Into the ocean of eternity. 
We are carried rapidly alongs the 


banks; and the incidents of every 
day, when once past, are past for ever. 
Opportunities, whetber lost or im- 


proved, are presently gone beyond 
recal. And nothing remains either 


of the troubles or the pleasures we 
have formerly known, but the 
membrance or recollection. Many 
of our days, like the human face, 
have a strong general resemblance : 
but each has its own distinguishing 
feature, so that no two are exactly 
alike. But the stream of imagination 
is sweeping me away from my sub- 

ject. 
“Your visit was very pleasant to 
S$; butit is over. There is, howev- 
er, a pleasure in knowing and think. 
lng that you have been here once and 
avainesin ruminating over occur- 
rences and converse which took piace 
Wile you were here—in assur lng 
it you will not be enmi ind- 
Y you are-—and cspe- 


re- 


? +1: 
tlada 


fulof 


us whereve 


cially in the prospect of meeti! 1g to 


Wnspeakable advantaye in a better 
re 
“ Lae pleasures of friendship, are 


Chriet. Obsery. 


No. 191, 





we Can expect. Iirst, we have the 
cndearments of domestic and family 
connexions, doubly heightened and 
strengilened by the ties of grace.— 
Then ap intercourse with those with 
whom we are uniicd by spiritual af- 
Ilere the circle of be- 
nevolence and affection expands, and 
there is sull voom for more. The 
principle of love to Jesus Christ is 
always ready to embrace and unite us 
with every branch of his family,which 
_ providence brings in our way.— 

And friendships thus founded are not 
ike those of the world, capricious, 
and unstable; but they 
will subsist and flourish hereafter and 
for ever.—In the mean time, I am 
thankful for the privilege of pen, ink, 
and paper, posts and messengers: 
thus we can converse while at a dis. 
tance: especially I would be thankful 
fora Tirone of Grace. There we 
can meet daily, in defiance of inter- 
vening seas and mountains. 

“The sum total of my ramble 
inteht have been expressed in a line 
ortwo: That we love you, count 
ourselves happy in your friendship, 
olicn have you upon our thoughts, 
aud shall always be very glad to see 
you Gr to hear from you.” 


finity only. 


precario US, 





“ Mrs. Newton has been very ill, 
and is stiiliar from well. We have 
had advice, and are using every means 
for her recovery: so far Iam. satis- 
fied ; these are our part, the blessin 
isin the Lord’s hand. It behooves 
us to wait his time and will with 
patience ; and we have good reason, 
from past experience, as well as from 
the tenor of his promises, to trust 
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him without reserve. We have like- 
wise reason to praise him; tor if he 
oauses grief,he affords likewise athou- 
sand alleviations and comforts, which 
Joudly proclaim his compassion. I de- 
sire to leave all in his hands, and to 
gay, Thy willbe done. There is thatin 
me (of hisown Implanting) which ac- 
quiesces in the propriety of all his 
appointments; but there is that in 
me likewise (which is properly my 
own) that contradicts my better judg- 
ment, and would tempt me to prefer 
my own choice to his. The working 
of such a proud rebellious principle, 
in a beart that has known him and de- 
voted itself to him, is, in my view, a 
more striking proof of depravity, than 
all the outward wickedness of those 
who know him not. I have cause, 
indeed, to say, Behold, I am vile, and 
to lie low in the dust under a sense 
of my ingratitude, presumption, and 
unbelief. So much about my insig- 
nificant self. 

‘ T cannot be sorry for your dis- 
appointment when here, since the 
Lord has taught you to profit by it. 
The fault, I believe, was no otherwise 
yours, than as you were guilty of 
overrating me. I well knew the mo. 
tives of your favouring us with a 
second visit, and I wished to answer 
your expectations and desires. But 
my harp was untuned, and my spirit 
dry and awkward most ot the time 
you were here, I thought more than 
once, What has Miss ’———— come 
over to sce? * A reed shaken with 
the wind,” **acloud without water.” 
She expected to find me a well with 
a constant spring, but I prove to her 
an empty cistern. ‘This was, upon 
the whole. quite right on your ac- 
count. Henceforth I hope you will 
learn to think more justly of me, as a 

oor creature who have no stock or 
fund of my own, and am incapable of 
speaking one sentence worth your 
notice, except as God is plcased to 
work in me and by me as his instru- 
ment. You may warrantably pass the 
same judgment upon every person 
you know. One half of our experi- 


ence is designed to explain and ep 
force upon us that text, “ Cease from 
man, whose breath is in his nostrils 
for wherein is he to be accouy cd of 
(Isa. il. 22.) Creatures are just t 
to us which the Lord makes them - 
but they have no sufficiency in them. 
selves, and usually affurd ys least 
help when we expect most from 
them. When we are trained up ina 
long course of disappointments of 
this kind, we learn at length to say 
with David, * My soul, wait thoy 
only upon God, for My expectation 
is trom Him.” To acquire this les. 
son, will ordinarily cost us dear; byt 
it is well worth all we can suffer for 
it. And, therefore, I hope your last 
visit to us will eventually prove more 
profitable to you than either of the 
former. I trust the Lord will give 
you increasing satisfaction that the 
connexion before you is of his own 
preparing, and that your call to 
Pes is from Him who led Re. 
bekah a long journey from her fath- 
er’s house, to answer Important de- 
signs of his Providence, an¢ to obtain 
blessings for herself. If you go by 
his will and under his guidance to 
P » he will meet you and bless 
you there. He will teach you the 
difficulties and the opportunities of 
the station he has appointed you, and 
how to avoid or support the one, and 
to improve the other. But for this 
he will be inquired of by you. The 
Bible is in your hand: it is a map of 
the way In which you are to walk, 
and a treasury of all the motives, en- 
couragements, and supports which 
you will need to uphold you in it. 
Receive it as if given you by our 
Saviour himself, with the same 
charge which he gave to his servant 
Joshua. (See Joshua i. 8.) Farther, 
you have the Throne of Grace al- 
ways near you, by sea and land, by 
night and day. From public ordl- 
nances, such as you most approve, 
you may be sometimes separated. 
These are highly desirable, and care 
fully to be improved if afforded, but 
they are not absolutely necessaly: 
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The Word and Throne of Grace can 
richly make up their want, when they 
are out of our reach. Secret com- 
munion with God is the life of the 
soul. At P—— as weil as at B—— 
you may have the like privilege with 
Moses, who could at any time carry 
his case to the Lord in the tabernacle, 
and obtain a ready audience and a 
sure direction. If you seek and prize 
His favour and the light of his coun- 
tenance as better than life, the bustle, 
the glare and dissipation which will 
surround you at P will rather 
be your burden than your snare. So 
much of it as you willbe unavoidabiy 
connected with, you will take up as 
your appointed cross, and patiently 
Wait ils. method and hour ot freeing 
you irom it. Whole your eye Is sin- 
ele, and your desire towards him; 
and Wiile you ore jealous of your 
own heart, aud pray to bim with the 
simplicity of a child to hold you up 
that you may be safe; you will be in 
noaanger. The chiefthing you have 
to guard against is, Jest any thing 
should draw you insensibly away from 
a close and constant attendence upon 
him. Seek his blessing and guidance 
at the beginning of every day: this 
will ordinarily Compose your spirit, 
and furnish you with an habitual pre- 
sence of mind and a recollection of 
him as always near you, and then 
your keart will mount upwards to 
him when in the midst of company, 
but not so except you accustom your- 
sclf to be often with him alone. He 
will give you wisdom (if you ask 
him,) to shew you in what cases sin- 
gularity is needless and ostentatious ; 
and in what cases it is our duty, pri- 
Vilege, and honour to let the world 
see that though we live among them 
we are not of them, that we serve a 
Master who well deserves that we 
should hazard the displeasure of all 
around us rather than displease him. 
If you sometimes make a mistake, 
lor you will not be infallible, he will 
‘cach you to profit even by your mis- 
“axes. As to particular rules, it would 
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be needless and assuming to burden 
you with them: the rules of the 
Scriptures apply themselves to all 
cases: No one can properly advise 
you, except he was well acquainted 
with the circumstances of yonr situa- 
tion. Nor is it at all needful. Love 
to God is the best casulst ; anda de- 
sire to approve yourself in your Sa- 
viour’s sight, guided by a carelul at- 
tention to his word, will make you of 
a quick understanding, and form your 
mind to a spiritual taste. Tor as 
there is a taste in music, painung, 
and poetry, so there is a taste and 
delicacy respecting spiritual things, 
which enables a person who possesses 
it to discern, as with the twinkling of 
an eye, what is pleusing to our Re- 
deemer, and to feel, upon the propo- 
sal of what is wrong, something asa 
refined and musical ear feels by a barsh 
and discordant note in composition. 

* T shoil not say a word to encou- 
rage the complaints and doubts about 
yourself which you occasionally ad- 
mit into your letters, They do not 
weary me as you apprehend, or re- 
quire any apology to me; but they 
are troublesome to yourself, and, as I 
am sure they do not tend to streng- 
then your hands, I wish you to oppose 
and discourage them as muchas you 
can. ‘The more we trust God, the 
better we shall serve him. Satan 
knows this, and is therefore always 
alming to work upon our unbelief, 
and to fight against our peace. You 
may find as many faults as you please 
with the lamentable deficiencies 
which you will always feel in your 
faith, love, and obedience. The build- 
ing, it is true, advances slowly, but 
that is no reason why we should be 
always questioning the foundation. 
He transforms himself into an angel 
of light, and obtrudes upon us a coun- 
terfeit humility, as if it were unbe- 
coming such poor creatures as we 
are to believe that the Lord’s pro- 
mises are faithiul, or the power and 
grace of our Saviour sufficient to 
save to the uttermost. If you can 
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tell whether you are hot or cold, 
whether you are in the house or in 
the street, why can you not tell like- 
wise whether your trust is in him or 
in yourself, or whether your supreme 
desire is fixed upon him or upon the 
world? If Jesus, and the salvation 
which he accomplished and reveals, 
be your hope and your choice, why 
then allow sugyestions to the contra- 
ry, why indulge doubts and suspicions 
that all this may be in vain You will 
do weil to maintaina jealousy of your 
own heart, and of the subtlety of Sa- 
tan, and the deceitfulness of sin; but 
by no means give way to unbelief. 
These principics are sometimes mis- 
taken for each other ; though the one 
is the fruit of God's spirit, the other 
of our own; and thetr effects are as 
different as their nature. The one 
makes us humble, the other sullen, 
Jealousy increases Cireumspection 
and diligence in the use ol means; 
unbelief produces sloth and impa- 
tience, and says, Why should I wait 
upon the Lord any longer? The 
matier may be brought to a short 
issue. We were once biind: do we 
now see? Then the Lord has opened 
our eyes. Wecould not do it for 
ourselves. Again: Have we spirt- 
tual desires? Then he gave them, 
for once we hadthem not. If we give 
him-the glory of the work, we may 
take the comfort of it. For he ts not 
changeable. He will not convince 
us of our want and misery; shew us 
his own fulness; Invite, cncourage, 

ea, constrain us to apply to bim for 
relief, and then shut the door of his 
mercy against us. [fe will not teach 
us to flee to him for refuge, and in- 
spire us with a confidence in his pro- 
tection, and then give us up to the 
will ofour enemies. Surely, if we 
are made willing to be saved, he is 
much more willing to save us. Why 
else did he leave his glory, and wear 
the form of a servant, and die upon 
the cross? But why do I run on 
thus, when I am verily persuaded, 


| Noy, 
from what I have observed and heard 
from you, that you are scarcely half 
in carnest, when you start the objec. 
tions which I am seriously Opposing 
as if you felt them in all their force? 

“Tam much obliged to you for 
the book of geography. In the mup 
at the beginning how small does the 
distance appear between England and 
Russia; between P—— and O—_. 
Like different hamlets in the same 
parish, or like houses at different 
ends of the same street, the mind 
can travel between them, in less 
than the twinkling of an eye. If two 
places are both very pear toa third, 
they certainly cannot be far from each 
other. Now the Throne of Grace js 
a point equally near, and very near 
to all believers, whether in the East 
orin the West. However to sense 
divided and separated by seos and 
mountains, ¢ 
there they all meet. I he 
fore, to be often with you, and to feel 
that you are with me, W hata noble 
connexion bas the believer! How 
does the Suviour’s love expand the 
soul to take in all who love his name 
and image, and to held communion 
with them wherever they are placed, 
especially where there is a personal 
knowledge, and the love of the Spirit 
is cemented and hetghtened by the 
endearments of friendship. Thus I 
trust we are united, so that neither 
Baltic nor Atlantic, Alps nor Andes, 
neither abscnce nor distance, can 
break or even weaken the connexicn 
the Lord himself has formed.” 
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‘ Tam ambitious to be the first, at 
least one of the first, to address a 
letter to you by your new name. And 
therefore it is chiefly to please my- 
self that I write this evening, when 
have so little time at command. 

“IT beg you to present my affec. 
tionate respects, with Mrs. Newton's, 
to Mr. W , and ‘to tell him, thet 
though my letters will be directed 
to you, as I haye not French enoug? 
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to correspond with him, I shall al- 
ways consider myself as writing to 
him Jikewise. You are both one, In 
the eye of the law, and in the sight 
of the Lord. It 1s my prayer that 
you may be always one In affection 
and in alms; feilow-helpers, and tel- 
iweheirs of the hope of eternal life. 
vi; g bave nothing now to do, but to 
dy jointly to please the Lord, and, 
in ejordipation to him, to please 
each olher. 

« low happy is the domestic uh- 
ion, wnen sirenethened daily by new 
epcearments ind obligations, and Ce 
nented by the biessing of our gra- 
cious Saviour ! Lo speak of lina 
temporal View only, it affords com- 
fort and satisfaccicn, Which unspesk- 
auiy outweigh the Holsy, Cmpty, prc- 
rcnded pleasures of a life of dissipa- 
tion and vahity, according to tne 
course of the world........ 

“So much was written last night, 
when IT was weary, and in great 
ste. The Sabbath is now come; 
he first Sabbath Mrs. W ever 
saw. | know not where you wili spend 
it; but wherever you are, I wish you 
Oh, how do 
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tie Lord’s presence. 
some of our peopie in this parish 
nize the Sabbath ! It is, in a manner, 
their only comiortable time—then 
they leave their cares, crosses, and 
poverty, at home, and find an amends 
for all in the ordinances of Divine 
grace. I believe some of them, poor 
as they are, would not voluntarily be 
absent from the house of God one 
Sabbath, for a great deal of what the 
world has to bribe them with. There 
they see his glory, hear his voice, 
tel his power, taste his sweetness, 
hod the savour of his name as pre- 
cious cintment, and thus have all their 
spiritual senses exercised and grati- 
ied. They have not the notice of 


nien, but they have the ear of the 
\tng of kings, Whey know how to 
“aw nigh to him, and they know 
‘hat he draws nigh to them! Who 
“sen shall say they are poor? Rather, 
“ev are the truly rich. Who shail 
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call them mean? They are the wise 
and honourable of the earth.” 





“ ] have little particular to write, 
having pretty well emptied my stores 
in conversation while you were here. 
We shall hope to hear of you now 
and then, as you are passing along, 
and especially upon your safe arrival 
in F———-. _ It seems the French 
privateers lately snapt up one of the 
packets ; but the privateers act under 
a higher commissicn than they are 
aware of, and [am sure they cannot 
touch the vessel you embark in,with- 
out the express permission of Him 
who rules the universe. And I trust 
he will not give them leave, without 
such wise and weighty reasons as 
would be quite satisfactory to us, if 
we Knew them. And though we can- 
not expect to know his reasons in 
every dispensation, we know enough 
to satisly us that he does all things 
well. 1 hope and believe you will 
go very safely, and that goodness and 
mercy will accompany you all the 
way to P , and all the days of 
your life. 

‘“ Tow valuable is that promise, 
Prov. iil. 5, 6! If we can but trust 
in Iiim whose wisdom is unerring 
and power infinite, we have no more 
to do but simply follow his leading. 
Every event is then a messenger of 
his will to us, and every moment an 
acceptable time, in which we may 
ask and receive whatever is neces- 
sary for our support, comfort, and 
guidance. The great difficulty is to 
cease from leaning to our understand- 
ing ; but He can enable us to do this 
likewise. Whatever he points out to 
us as our duty or privilege in a way 
of precept, it is our wisdom to return 
to him, and spread before him in a 
way of petition. It is his part to 
work in us, first to will and then to 
do of his own good pleasure, and we 
are never so strong as when we are 
most sensible oi our own weakness, 
and, under that conviction, entreat 
him, and depend upon him to do all 
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in us, and all forus. Such a frame 
of spirit engages the assistance of his 
mighty power, which worketh ef- 
fectually, so that mountains sink into 


plains before it.’’ 
(To be continued.) 


—a—- 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ir will be esteemed a_ parucular 


favour, if some of your respectable 


correspondents wiil Communicate, 
throuxh the medium of your miscel- 
lany, an opinion on the texts under- 
mentioned, as tothe extent of the pfiro- 
fragation of the Gusfiel. Matthew 
xxiv. 14; Romans x. 18; Colossians 
1, 6, 23, &e. 

Authors differ widely on this sub- 
ject. Dr. South says; “ The world 
may be divided into thirty parts. of 
which nineteen are Pagans, six Ma- 
hometans and Jews, and only five are 
Christians.”” Burkitt says, “al the 
world’ has had the Gospel: Robvin- 
son, “ ali the known world: Bevee 
ridge, “ a// but America?’ Hammond, 
Horne, and Doddridge, * the Aahita- 
ble world,” Burnet says it has been 
jartially promulgated; and Tillotson 
says, * Zo the known world.” 

Now how is this diversity of senti- 
ment tobe reconciled? The question 
is, Hus the Gospel been generally 
propagated? And have the nations 
afterwards apostatized ? Or has it 
been spread only through the Roman 
empire? And is it not to be sent to 
all the worid ull after the restoration 
of the Jews? 

A solution of this question would 
render an important service to 

CONTEMPLATOR. 
— 
To the Fditor of the Christian Observer. 
In your last Number but one (page 
560,) a correspondent offers a new 
translation of Gen. iil. 22,23, With- 
out inquiring into the merits of the 
proposed reading, and admitting that 
the passage has puzzled many per- 
sons, | am still inclined to think that 
it may be satisfactorily explained as 

























































it stands in our authorized version. 
rhe difficulty is in the latter clause 
of the 22d verse, which certainly is 
incomplete, but may, I conceive. be 
made perfect, by supplying the words 
Let us take heed, or some such ex. 
pression : the reading would then be 
“And the Lord God said, Behold the 
man is become as one of us, to know 
good and evil: and now, let us igke 
heed test he put forth his hand, and 
take also of the tree of life, and eat 
and live for ever. Therefore the 
Lord God sent him forth from the 
garden of Eden, to till the ground 
frova whence he was taken.” The 
ellipsis here proposed to be supplied 
Is by no means unusual before y jn 
Hebrew, and is agreeable to the con- 
struction of its corresponding word 
(uy) in Greek, as instances of both 
are to be tound in the Old and New 
Testament. Inthe former I would 
refer your readers, among other pas- 
sages, to Gen, xlii. 4; 2 Kings x, 
23, and particularly to Job xxxvi. 18, 
where our translators have supplied 
the ellipsis, “ Because there is wrath, 
beware lest he take thee away with 
his stroke.” And in the New Tes- 
tament we have, Matt. xxv.9, “ But 
the wise answered, saying, Vor s0; 
lest (uq'xs7e) there be not enough for 
us and you.”” And again, Rom. xi. 
21, * For if God spared not the natu- 
ral branches, take heed lest (uxaa;) 
he also spare not you.” If you col- 
sider the above observations descrv- 
ing attention, you will much oblige 
me by their insertion. 

J. O. Z. 


— 

To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Tue following excellent passage 
from the valuable writings of an old 
divine having greatly benefited mem 
reading, I am induced to send It 
with two or three slight verbal alter- 
ations, for insertion in your work. 3 
fear the duty of meditation is one 0 
which the present race of Christians 
are sadly deficient. R. H. 5. 
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«It is one great duty of Christians 
1 meditate on the word of God, and 
euch mattersas are contained therein. 
4 Let us inquire what meditation 
is, because the practice and know- 
ledge of the duty is almost become a 
stranger to US. Before J can di fine, 
| must distinguish it. Meditation 1s 
occasional, or set and solemn. 

1. “ Occasional meditation is an 
act by Which the soul derives spiritu- 
ai benefit from every object itis Con- 
yersant about. A piously disposed 
heart is like analembic ;: it can distil 
yseful thoughts out of all things it 
meets With. As it sees all things in 
God, so it sees God in all things.— 
Thus Christ, at Jacob’s well, dis- 
courses of the wellof life ; (John iv ;) 
at the miracle of the loaves, dis. 
courses of manna; (John vi;)—ut 

the feast of tabernacles, of living 
waters; (John vii;)—at the Phari- 
see’s supper, discourses of eating 
breadin the kingdom of God ; (Luke 
xiv. 15.) There is a holy chemistry 
and art, that a Christian has to turn 
water into wine; brass into gold; to 
make earthly occasions and objects 
mitister spiritual and heavenly 
thoughts. Jehovah trained up the 
old church, by types and ceremonies, 
thatthe things they ordinarily con- 
versed with might put them in mind 
ofGod and Christ, their duties and 
dangers and sins. Our Lord, in the 
New Testament, taught by parables 
and similitudes, taken irom ordinary 
lunctions and offices among men, in 
oder, perhaps, that in eyery trade 
and calling, we might be employed 
nour worldly business witha heaven- 
ly mind: that whether in the shop, 
rat the loom, or in the field, we 
might still think of Christ, and grace, 
and heaven. 
the merchant-man, a parable of the 
‘ower,a parable of the man calling 
his servants to an account, &c. &c. ; 
order that upon all these occasions 
“e mght learn to wind up, as it 
“ey our minds, and extract some 
Pititual use from our common af: 





On Meditation, 


There is a parable of 
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fairs. Thus the creatures lift up our 
souls to the Creator. David had his 
nightly meditation. (Psalm vili. 3.) 
When I consider the heavens, the 
work of thy hands, the moon, and the 
stars, which thou hast made. The sun 
is not mentioned, but in Psalm xix, 
5, there isa morning meditation; for 
he describes the sun coming out of 
his chambers in the East, and dis- 
playing his beams like a cloth of gold 
vpon the world. A holy heart cannot 
want an object to lead him to the 
meditation of God’s power, and good- 
ness, and glory, and wise providence, 
who has made, and doth order all 
things according to the counsel of 
his will, There is much practical 
divinity in the very bosom of nature, 
if we had the skill to find itout. Job 
bids us, Ask the beasts, and they shall 
teach thee, and the fowls of the air, 
and they shall iell thee, or sficak to the 
earth, and it shad teach thee, and the 
Jishes of the sea shall declare unto 
thee. ‘They speak by means of our 
thoughts. 

2. “ There is set and solemn medi- 
tation. Now this is of several sorts, 
or rather, there are several parts of 
the same exercise. 

“ There is a reflexive meditation, 
which is nothing but a solemn con- 
ference between a man and his own 
heart. (Psalm iv. 4.) Commune with 
your orn heart, and be still. Whenwe 
have withdrawn ourselves from com- 
pany, that the mind may return upon 
itselfto consider what we are,what we 
have been, what straits and tempta- 
tions we have passed through, how 
we overcame them, how we passed 
from death to life; this is a necessa- 
ry, but a very difficult part of medi- 
tation. What can be more against 
self-love and woridly ease, than for 
a man to be his own accuser and 
judge? All our arts and devices are 
to avoid our own company, and to 
run away from ourscives. The dasi- 
lisk, it is fabled, dies by seeing him- 
selfin a mirror: and a guilty man 
cannot endure to sce his own natural 
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face in the glass of the word of God. 
The woridiy man chokes his soul with 
business, lest, for want of work, the 
mind, like a miil, should run back 
upon itself. The voluptuous perso 
meits away his days in pleasure, and 
charms his soul in a deep sleep with 
the potion of outward delights, lest 
it should awake and talk with him. 
Well, then, it is necessary we should 
take some time to discourse with 
ourselves; to ask of our souls 
what we have been, what we are, 
what we have done, what shall be- 
come of us to all eternity! Jer. viii. 
6. Vo man asketh of himself, What 
have I done? You would think it 
strange that two men should converse 
every day for forty or fifty years, and 
yet all that while not know any thing 
of each other’s character and destina- 
tion. Now this is too often the case 
between us and our own souls: we 
live along time in the world, and yet 
are strangers to ourselves. 

‘“ There is a meditation which is 
more direct; namely, when we exer- 
cise our minds in the word of God, 
and the matters contained therein. 
This is two-fold ; dogmatical or prac. 
tical. The former is the searching out 
of a truth in order to obtain know- 
ledge, proving whut is the good, and 
acceptable, and pierfect will of God. 
This is study, and differs from medi- 
tation in the odject, and supposes the 
matter we search after to be unknown 
either in whole or in part: whereas 
practical meditation is the inculca- 
tion or wheiting of a known truth 
upon the soul: and it differs in its 
object. The object of study is in- 
formation, and the end of meditation 
is practice, or a working upon the 
affections. Study is like a winter sun, 
that shines, but warms not; but me- 
ditation is like blowing up the fire, 
where we do not mind the blaze, but 
the heat. The end of study isto hoard 
up truth; the end of meditation to 
lay it forth in conference or holy con- 
versation. In study, we are rather 
like vintners, that take in wine to 





store themselves for sale; in Medit 
tion, like those that buy wine for 
their own use and comfort. A , “se 
ner’s cellar may be better stored th va 
anohleman’s. The stadent ay ‘eae 
more of notion and knowledge ; but 
the practical Christian has more of 
taste and reireshment.”? 
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2 Cor. vill. 9.—Ve know the erace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, thut thu, os 
he was rich, yet for your sakes he 
became fioor, that ye through his 
foverty might be rich, 


Tur Apostle appeals to the Corip. 
thians as to persons well acquainted 
with the fundamental articles of 
Christianity ;—Ye know: but reco}. 
lecting the ignorance and eareles. 
ness of the human mind, he takes an 
opportunity, at the same time, of re- 
minding them of what they could not 
but have already heard. We also, 
like them, have had ample opportu. 
nities of learning the great doctrine 


that are necessary to salvation: we 


have even been baptized into the 
Christian faith: we have professed 
to fight manfully under the banners 
of Christ, and to continue his faith 
ful servants and soldiers unto our 
lives’ end: but, alas! how often do 
we seem wholly unconscious of these 
things, and treat them as ifof no im- 
portance whatever! How often dowe 
crucify the Son of God afresh, and 
put him to an open shame! How 
often do we do despite to the Spiro 
his grace, and trample his richest 
mercies beneath our feet; and tuat 
not for want of knowing better, lor 
we Cannot but be aware of the nume 
rous Claims on our love and grauticG 
but for want of being realiy Impress 
sed with the truths which we #€ 
knowledge and understand! Witt 
a view to correct this too-comm™ 
forgetfulness, let us humbly ply 
to God for his presence and bless 
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ing’, 
sive words before us. 

From this passage we learn, 

I. That Christ was originally rich. 

Il. That he became poor ; and 

Ill. The end for wiich he did so ; 
namely, in order that we, by his 
poverty, might become rich. 

I. He was originadly rich—He 
existed eternally in heaven with tne 
Father, as God, encuea with every 
excellence and periection. He was 
that Word which was in the begin- 
ning with God, and was God, Betore 
Abrabam was, he was. I> this state 
he was vich in gicry, as we learn 
from bis owb prayer when on earth, 
in which he says, ** And now, O Fa- 
ther, glorify Liou me, with thine own 
self, with the glory which T bad with 
thee before the worid was.’? He was 
rich in dignity: © Being in the form 
of God, be though: li po robbery to 
be equal with God ”’ He was richin 
power, dominion, end majesty. He 
was, as St. Paui informs us, 
image of the invisible God, the first- 
born of every creature; for by him 
were ail things created that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth, visible 
and invisible,whether they be thrones, 
or dominions, or principalliies, or 
powers ; all things were created by 
him, and for him; and he is before 
ull things, and by him all things 
consist. By Him were the worids 
made; in dm dwelt all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily. He was the 
brightness of the Eternal Glory, and 
the express image of the Divine Per- 
son. 

Being thus Lerd over all, he might 
have commanded all the wealth of 
this lower world, couid that have 
auymented the riches of the Divine 
nature ; for those things which men 
account good and valuable, not only 
belonged to him, but were even cre- 
ated by him. 

Il. Let us then turn aside to con- 
sider and inquire into a fact the most 
astonishing. He in whom the rich- 
est glories of heaven and earth cen- 
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while we consider the impres. tered, whom the highest angel re- 


joiced to obey, and who, by a single 
word, couid have spoken into exis- 
tence a thousand worlds such as we 
Inhubiimbecame poor. Poor indeed ! 
The foxes have holes, and the birds 
of the air have nests, while the Son 
of Man had not where to lay his head. 
He was placed, at his birth, in a man- 
eer, because his parents couid not 
obtain admission into the inn. His 
youth was without honour, and, very 
probably, employed in manual labour. 
Who could have believed that ZZ 
wus Gad over all, blessed for ever, of 
whom the Jews suid, in contempt, 
‘is not this the Carpenter’s son? Is 
not his mother called Mary? and his 
brethren, James, and Joses, and Si- 
mon, and Judas ? And his sisters, 
are they not all with us!” So poor 
was our Lord. even in the literal 
sense of the expression, that he sub- 


‘sisted on the alms of devout women 


who followed him, and was constrain- 
ed to work a miracle to pay the cus- 
tomary tribute. 

But his poverty consisted not mere- 
ly in the absence of what men call 
riches, but in being stripped of all 
those things which before constitut- 
ed his splendour and glory. He no 
longer occupied the Throne of Hea- 
ven, or was attended by the innu- 
merable companies of the heavenly 
host. Even in his last sufferings, 
when he so much needed assistance, 
but one angel was appointed to at- 
tend to afford him relicf. 

He was also stripped of power, so 
that men, his weak and guilty crea- 
tures, were permitted to seize him 
and put him to death. Thougi the 
most exalted sialtion on earth would 
have been a degradation, yet, as if to 
shew more evidently his humility, he 
submitted to a very low one. He 
suffered himself to be made not only 
a little lower than the angels, but 
one even of the lowest among men. 
His whole life was a scene of iznomi- 
ny. He was persecuted from city to 
a aeais no abiding place. He 
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considered himself “a worm, and no 
man; areproach of men, and des- 
pised by the people.’? The assem- 
bly of the wicked enclosed him ; they 
pierced his hands and his feet; they 
parted his garments among them, 
and cost lots for his vesture. En- 
tering the world poor, without a roof 
to cover him, and obliged even to lic 
in a manger, he continued poor, and 
associated through life with fisher- 
men, and publicans, and sinners, ull 
at length he quitted the world poorer, 
if possible, than ever, and deprived 
of his very garments, for which the 
Roman soldiers cast lots. 

He was poor, also, in spirit: he 
had no high looks. He gave his 
back to the smiters, and his cheeks 
to these that plucked off the hair ; 
he hid not his face from shame and 
spitting. Thus poor in body, and 
poorer in spirit, did the eternal Son of 
30d consent to live for more than 
thirty years among men. 

This poverty was voluntary. “ Ye 
know,’’? says the Apostle, in the 
words of the text, “the erace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ;” that is, the vo- 
luntary, the unmerited favour. Had 
it been an unwilling sacrifice, it would 
have been no longer of race. He 
himself has told us, that his suffer- 
ings were of his own free will: he 
had power to lay down his life, and to 
take it up, and no man could deprive 
him of it without his consent. 

Ill. What, then, could be the mo- 
tive that induced him to so wonder- 
ful a condescension? the Apostle 
gives the reply: It was for our sakes 
he became poor, that we through his 
poverty might be made rich. 

The Prophetsagree with the Apos- 
tles that the sufferings of Christ were 
not for himself, but for us. Thus 
Daniel predicted that Messiah should 
be cut off, but not for himself. But 
Tsaiah is the most full and explicit. 
“Surely,” said he, speaking of the 
Messiah,that should be revealed, “ he 
hath bovne our griefs, and carried 
our sorrows.” And again; “ We 
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have turn ed every one to his own way, 
and the Lord hath laid upon him the 
iniquity of us all. For the trans. 
— " my — was he smi. 
ten. He bare tn anv. « 
made cuceaae ce ae = 

: aSe res. 
sors.’ Thus it was that we who were 
poor by nature, became rich by the 
Divine grace. 

The true Christian ts made rich in 
various respects :——Heis rich in faith, 
God 1s said, by St. James, to have 
chosen the poor of this world rich 
ip faith.’ If we be thus enriched, 
what is outward poverty? Worldly 
distinctions will appear ot very litte 
comparative importance in our eyes, 
Faith will unveil the cternal trea. 
sures that ave laid up for us, where 
neither moth nor rust corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through 
nor steal; and secing those things 
which are invisible, we shall learn to 
enjoy them in somewhat the same 
way, though not in the same degree, 
as if they were present. Let us pray, 
therefore, daily to the Author of eve- 
ry good and perfect gift to strengthen 
and confirm our faith. 

The Christian 1s also made rich 
in righteousness. He is accepted 
through the righteousness of God. 
His own righteousness, or meritori- 
ous claim, being discarded, he is 
clothed in the robe of the righteous- 
ness ofhis Redeemer. Rich, indeed, 
may he be accounted, who is thus 
orrayed! When all earthly treasures 
fail, this will be a never-fading pos- 
session. 

The Christian is also made rich in 
spiritual enjoyments. He has the 
highest sources of happiness within 
his own heart. The thought of the 
elory that awaits him is a possession 
which he would not exchange for the 
highest temporal hopes, He hasa 
joy and peace in believing, which be 
would not resign for all the treasures 
of an unsatisfying world. They wl 
last when every thing else fails ; and 
without them all that we can possess 
on earth is but poverty. 
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Another, and a principal thing in 
which the Christian is made rich, is 
holiness and good works. Walking 
in the Spirit, he does not fulfil the 
lusts of the flesh. W hatsoever 
things are true, honest, just, pure, 
lovely, of good report, are cultivated 
by him. He endeavours to waik Wor 
thy of God, who hath called him unto 
his kingdom. That very same grace 
by which Christ was led to become 
poor that be might be rich, teacheth 
him, that “denying ungodliness and 
woridly lusts, he should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, in this pre- 
sent evil world.’ Out ef a good 
conversation, therefore, he shews iis 
works withthe meekness of wisdom.” 
He abounds richly in the graces and 
virtues of the Christian character ; 
though knowing his ow: sinfulpess 
and his inability to atone for the bro- 
ken law of God, he dares net make 
them his boast, or place his trust in 
them for salvation. 

Lastly, he is made rich in eternal 
glory and felicity. But bcre the nigh- 
est conception must fail. * Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath 
it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive,’ those unfading riches 
which God hath laid up for those that 
love him. When time shall end, 
and all earthly things be forgotten, 
these riches shail stil] be new and in- 
exhaustible. They shall not, like tem- 
poral riches, make to themselves 
wings, and flee away, but shall be firm 
and eterval as the Divine Source from 
Which they are derived. All that God 
cun give, and all that the human soul 
can desire, is included in the riches 
which Christ, by his voluntary pov- 
erty, and submission to death, has 
procured for his faithful followers. 
Hence every enjoyment of heaven 
will exalt our love towards him by 
Whom it was purchased; and will 
Make us sing with new ardours of 
Srautude, * Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain to receive power, and rich 
€s; and wisdom, and strength, and 
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Exfilanatory Passage from Crisj. 


To the Editor of the Cliristian Observer. 


HavinG observed, in your Number 
for September, some extracts trom 
Dr. Crisp’s Sermons, one of which, 
in the detached form in which it 
stands, Conveys the idea that the wri- 
ter believed the possibilty of an elect 
person’s salvation without calling, I 
beg your inservon of the following 
passage, which shews him not to 
have Leld that unscriptural opinion, 
and proves his fuli assent to the truth, 
that elecUcn to salvation is through 
sunctiiication of the Spirit:— 

‘ Another charge is more strange 
than ail the rest: this I must touch 
also. I will name no persons, ner 
hint them: my scope is to deliver 
plainly unto you the truth of my own 
thoughts, and so lie under censure, 
or be acquitted. The charge is this : 
That I should afirm, that should an 
¢lect person live and die an adulter- 
er, and in all kinds of profaneness, 
he, though thus living and dying, 
shali be saved ; which, how contrary 
it is to the whole course of my min- 
istry, ye are witness: I dare be bold 
to say, you all know it to be a gross, 
notorious, and groundless slander. 
You know, a person being elect, it is 
impossible he should miscarry, and 
not be saved, Either God’s election 
must be frustrated, which is impos- 
sible, or he that is elected to salvation 
must attain unto it: I think none of 
those that have cast this imputation 
upon me will deny it. But withal, 
this I said before, and so I say still, 
There is no elect person, suppose 
him to be capable, and come to years, 
shall die before he be called; thatis, 
belore the Lord gives faith to him to 
believe, and in some measure frame 
him to walk by the Spirit according to 
his rule: in a word, this person is 
changed in conversation. ‘The prin- 
ciple is this; * He that believeth 
shall be saved,’ and ‘he that believ- 
eth not shall be damned :’ and ‘Ne 
unclean thing shall enter into the 
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kingdom of heaven.’ very soul, 
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therefore, being elected, as it shail be 
saved at lust, sv ts it, or shallin time 
be, cided and enabled to beiveve and 
quik asa child of ght.” 

ltrusttiat a jove of that justice, 
wh ch entities every man to be heard 
in his own defence. will procure the 
ab. ve extract a piace ly your pages, 
however much you may ceprecate 
the system of the author. 

ADR: 
ne 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

ALTHouGH very sudden and unlook- 
ed-for changes sometimes take place 
in the conduct of men, yet ordinarily 
they are less abrupt than they appear 
to be. Secret trains, which elude 
of servation, and even Consciousness, 
usually precede the visibie effects. 
An acquaintance heedlessly formed, 
a book carelessly read, or some other 
apparently triviel circumstance, may 
have created a bias, which, meeting 
with apposite circumstances, has of. 
ten influenced, in a powerful manner, 
the conduct and the heart. Thus 
are we ever liable to impressions of 
the most opposite and discordant na- 
ture. 

But though the versatility of the 
human mind, as wrought upon by 
conflicting interests and passions, 18 
sufficiently proved in the experience 
of all ages; yet one supposed in- 
stance, which is frequently adduced 
from the Gospel-history, is, | appre- 
hend, not sufficiently establisted. I 
refer to the Hosannas of the multl- 
tude who metour Lord on his en- 


trance into Jerusalem, contrasted 
with the cry of, * Crucify him 1” 
: 


which afew days afterwards was made 
in that cily, and (as is generally sup- 
posed) by the same, or at ieast the 
greater port of the some, persons. 
This, I think, may be fairly question- 
ed, for the following reasons :-— 
The multitude who met our Sa- 


yiour on the day we call Palm-Sun- 
day were evidently composed of 
strabgers come up to the feast ; 
doubtless many from Galilee, where 
1e@ was much known and followed, 





Alleged Inconsistency of the Multitudes that followed 







































Christ, Noy, 
and also those from be yc a 
who had lately been frome 

: ed with 
bis presence, and who, Comparin 
the testimony oi John the Baptist 
with the wen Ks of Jesus, are describ. 
ec DY the Evangelisi, (Jo Nn xX. 42,) as 
believing on him. All these persons 
were prepared to receive, with de. 
ligat and aum@ilratioh, the account 
viven by those who were present 
when Lazarus was raised from the 
erave; which miracle is assigned as 
the principal cause of the triumphant 
acclamations which accompanied our 
Lord’s entrance’ into Jerusalem. 
Doubtless many also, in that throng, 
bad themselves been. in different de. 
grees, the subjects of his healin 
power, and pernaps few could be 
found among them who did not owe 
to his merciful goodness the resto. 
ration of some friend, or relative, or 
acquaintance. 

But the multitude who, on the en- 
suing Friday, surrounded the tribo- 
nal of Pilate, appear, I imagine, to 
have been chisfly the adherents and 
dependants of the Jewish rulers, or 
the immediate citizens of Jerusalem. 
We know that the miost inveterate 
enemies of our blessed Lord were 
among the heads of the nation. the 
members of the Sanhedrim, and the 
descendants of Auron. Persons de- 
voted to and dependant on these, must 
have been numerous ; and we can- 
Not but suppose, that on an occasion 
when their cause required popular 
clamour, they would procure a num- 
ber sufficient. at once to influence the 
Roman governor and to keep ata 
distance the real friends and follow- 
ers of Jesus. Tie prodigious con 
course of people at that time in Jeru- 
saiem, would furnish them witha 
pretext for collecting a force under 
their own immegiiate direction. And 
that they were aware of the necessi- 
ty of such a precaution appears from 
their first resolution of not appre- 
hending Jesus during “ the feast, lest 
there be an uproar among the peo 
ple ;” that is, I conceive, chiefly 
among his followers wiio were come 
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up to the feast. This decision was, 
however, overruled by the eargency 
of the case, arising from our Lord S 
known the treachery of Judas 


muking | . 
, Which, reuder. 


to the ober disciples 
ing his tuture appearance « 
might induce 


among 
them impracticable, 
him to fulfil his envugement of Lee 
traying fits Master that very night; 
not tu add, that ic might have reason 
to SUppPOse, from tie precaution used 
by Jesus on former oCcaslons, thathe 
would on the morrow withdraw from 
Jerusalem. 

There is also another passage of 
the sacred history, which, I think, 
requires more discriminating atten- 
tion than is ordinarily given to it; I 
mean that which reiates to the cia- 
racter of the multitude cenverted to 
Curisttanity on the day of Pentecost. 
Numbers of these must have differ. 
ed widely from the persons addressed 
by St. Peter as the abettors of the 
crucifixion of our Lord. Many were, 
in all probability, the very persons 
who, on the preceding Passover, had 
met him, on his entry to the city, 
with Husannas, and who had return- 
ed home trom that feast in grief and 
perplexity, on account of the tragi- 
cal and unexpected scene they iad 
witnessed, and the subsequent con- 
tradictory accounts which they had 
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ha The effusion ofthe Holy 
Spirit, in his miraculous effects on 
the day of Pentecost, removing their 
doubts concerning the character and 
mission of Jesus, they doubtless rea- 
dily admitted the testimony concern- 
ing his resurrection, and cordially 
joined with the Aed/enistic, and other 
foreign Jews, then sojourning in Je- 
rusalem, (whom Si. Luke styles ** de- 
vout men”) in admiring the wonder- 
ful works of God. Thus “ gladly 
receiving the word,” they publicly 
professed in baptism their faith in 
Jesus Christ as the Messiah, and 
were truly converted to God, with- 
out, perhaps, feeling in its fullest de- 
gree that polgnant remose, amount- 
ing almost to despair, which cone 
strained the others to cry out, ‘* Men 
and brethren, what shall we do2? It 
appears to me important that we 
should learn this truth: That great 
sins plunge into great depths, and 
that, though the mercy of God may 
bring men out, their future path is 
not on that account either safer or 
firmer than the path of those who 
have been taught by the Holy Spirit 
early to bend the neck to the yoke of 
sacred discipline. It is good fora 
man that he bear the yoke in his 
youth.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


For the Christian Observer. 
HINTS ON THE NEW 
EDUCATION IN 


SYSTEM Or 
IRELAND. 

Tue objecis at which education aims 
are truly arduous and important. To 
miorm the understanding by commu- 
nicating useful knowledge, to induce 
habits of regu arity and good order 
by the wholesome discipline of a 
Well-regulated school, are ebyects 
which may well excite the exertions 
of a benevolent mind. 


ta be But educa. 
lion, it judicious, cannot stop hee; 
with man according te 


i Mustdea 


his nature, as actuated not by know. 
ledge only, but still mere by those 
aifections and feelings which form 
the leading traits of individual char- 
Education, if judicious, must 
deal with man as capable of moral 
as well as intellectual attainment— 
must aim at qualifying him, not only 
for the respectable discharge of earth- 
ly duties, but still more for those 
higher relations and purer affections 
towards God and heavenly things, 
which are at once most obligatory c 

as, and the source of the most up. 


acter. 
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mixed pleasure and lasting peace. 
To form the character is, then, the 
great object of education. To ex- 
cite and call forth the moral and in- 
tellectual powers of the mind; to 
watch, and to eradicate its faulis as 
they appear ; tostrangie the evil pas- 
sions as they break forth, ere they 
ean attain a formidable maturity; to 
cherish every amiable teeling, 
strengthen every good resolve, and 
thus aim, with the Divine blessing, 
to direct the whole man into the 
paths of religion, virtue, and happi- 
ness—are the objects of judicious 
education ; objects valuable beyond 
conception to the child, to the little 
circle of his present and future con- 
nections, and, as the largest commu- 
nity is composed of individuals, ulti- 
mately to the nation itself, 

To attain these noble objects is, 
however, a matter of no small diffi- 
culty. Where much diversity of re- 
ligious opinion prevails, we shall be 
obliged to avoid whatever may ex. 
Cite prejudice and give offence, and 
thus shall be forced to contract and 
lower our objects, that we may be 
permitted to effect at least some- 
thing, and not leave the children to 
gather their merality and habits of 
life from the street, or the high road. 
But even wien favourable circum- 
stances permit us, unfettered, to 
adept the best mode of instruction, 
we shail still find the highest objects 
of education by no means easy of at- 
tainment. Children in this country 
(for it is of Ireland Iam speaking) 
receive but few religious impres- 
sions from their parents: they are 
treated at one time with excessive In- 
dulgence, and at another with injudi- 
cious severity: they acquire from 
their early associates a multitude of 
perverse and cvil habits; and this, 
added to their natural corruption, pre- 
sents many obstacles to the end in 
view. 

How, then, shall we combat these 
difficulties? It has been well remark- 
ed, that our success will be propor. 

,gioned not to the mere fervour of our 
zeal, butto the wisdom with which 
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we adopt and apply judicious plans 
We must, theretore, be careful, not 
only what the chiidren are taught 
but Aow they are instructed—what 
dispositions are excited and acted 
upon; for as the moral are more jm. 
portant than the intellectual powers 
of the mind, zt 2s evident that an in, 
crease of knowledge ts dearty pur. 
chased, when any ev fidssion or yng. 
miable freling ts strengthened by use, 

Of the various methods adupted 
for the instruction of the poor, that 
modified by Mr. Lancaster has for jts 
object fo ameliorate the habits, by the 
orderly discipline of the school, and 
to teach reading and writing by cer. 
tain practices which facilitate whole. 
sale instruction, and save expense, 
This mechanical process may indeed 
tame the wild spirits of youth, and 
break them in to some attention and 
order. It may teach the arts of read. 
ing and writing, “ the mere materi- 


als with which Wisdom builds :’— lez 


so far is well. We may, however, sh 
doubt whether, by the constant ex- mes 
citement of the love of praise, by the ing 
spirit of competition and never-cease nr, 


ing reward, it does not injure the uni 
moral powers, while it calls forth the the 
intellectual faculties. is j 

Dr. Bell, by his system of quess & pri 
tioning, makes admirable provision enc 
for fixing the attention, and inducing " 
the child to aim at understanding —& sJo, 
what he reads. The orderly disci HJ my 
pline of his schools, the simplicityof 7 Th; 
his arrangements, and the usetul pair 
principles of instruction which he JM py, 
inculcates, give the teacher many # jt js 
advantages. Still, however, leat: BB and 
ing, instead of being the éxstrument Bh pari, 
by which we aim at rectifying the Hf whic 
affections, and impressing the heart Hf tej, 
is, in practice, if not in theory, the 
end proposed. Vor their quickness Hf mea, 
and rapid progress, principally; the MF sou] 
children are praised ; and, when the HF this 
child has advanced progressively © I and ¢ 
the head of the school, and can read: BR yang, 
write, and go through his ober * Mf By — 
ercises perfectly, both the mastely 
who too frequently considers his PY 
pils as puppets who by a certain m* 
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chinery are to be put in motion, and 
the child, who has never looked to 
attainments more exalted than his 
school acquirements, are persuaded 
that his education Is finished, and he 
has now nothing more to do than to 
tcach others. Shall we wonder, then, 
at the complaints which we some- 
times hear, of the conceit and selt- 
importance manifested by both teach. 
er aud scholar, the natural result olf 
that superficial knowledge which al- 
ways °° patieth up 2” 

Again; the child, by constant ex- 
citement, is, almost involuntarily, led 
from step to step of his progress, 
and may arrive at the highest class, 
without baving had any difficulty to 
surmount, Or aby occasion for perse- 
vering or self-denying exeruon.— 
Were the acquirements of reading 
and writing the principal object in 
view, this would be an advantage of 
immense importance; but is it not 
to be feared that when the child shall 
leave this hot-bed of excitement, and 
shall enter the atmosphere of come 
mon life—when he finds no Intoxicat- 
ing praise to stimulate, no rivalry to 
urge him forward—when he must, 
unnoticed and unpraised, run through 
the little circle of his daily duties— 
is it not to be feared that he will want 

rinciple and motive to call forth his 
encrgies ? 

The old system of instruction was 
slow in its progress, and imposed 
much painful labour on the children. 
This labour, though unnecessarily 
painful, was in some respects saluta- 
ry, accustoming the child to feel that 
itis right to contend with difficulty, 
aud forming a groundwork for that 
patient and self-denying industry 
which in after-life must conduce ma- 
tcrially to his advantage. 

The systematic instruction by 
means of monitors, is confessedly the 
soul of the new system. Now that 
this plan, when judiciously adopted 


Band carefully guarded, bas many ad- 


Vantages, does not admit of a doubt. 
By the division of labour and the 
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multiplication of instruments, it fa- 
cilitates the instruction of numbers, 
and enables one master to superin- 
tend a school of many hundred chil- 
dren. In communicating knowledge, 
the monitor, aware of the difficulties 
which he has himself met with, im- 
parts his lesson in a manner more 
gradual, and more level to the capa- 
cities of the other children, than is 
usually done by an ordinary teacher; 
and thus clearness of conception is 
materially promoted. In teaching, 
the monitor also learns to digest and 
arrange bis own knowledge. Inani- 
mate matter itself, when part of a 
weil-contrived machine, may be made 
to do the work formerly given to in- 
tellizent sgents; and when the ar- 
rangements of a school are very 
mechanical, and the acquisition of 
knowledge the chief object, these 
litle agents will appear fit substitutes 
for the master’s exertions. Care 
should, however, be taken, that, while 
we receive their assistance, we do 
not deeply injure our little teachers, 
or suffer their minds to be filled with 
high ideas of their own attainments, 
and with that pride and pedantry 
which are soapt to encrust the narrow 
mind from the exercise of a little 
brief authority. Care should be ta- 
ken that they be kepthumble, gentle, 
and forbearing, sensible of their ig 
norance, and desirous further to im- 
prove themselves: otherwise their 
exaltation will only expose them to 
pre-eminent danger; and those chil- 
dren who would with propertreatment 
have been the ornament of the school, 
will, to any judicious observer, ap- 
pear a disgusting compound of igno- 
rance and vanity. 

It may, however, be doubted, whe- 
ther, arranged as schools usually are, 
our young monitors will not be found 
deficient in many parts of a teacher’s 
duty. They possess but little skill 
to ascertain and ireat judiciously the 
varied faults of their pupils’ charac- 
ters: the forward and presuming are 
to be repressed—the meck and gen- 
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mixed pleasure and lasting peace. 
To form the character is, then, the 
great object of education. To ex- 
cite and call forth the moral and in- 
tellectual powers of the mind; to 
watch, and to eradicate its faulis as 
they appear ; tostrangile the evil pas- 
sions as they break forth, ere they 
€an attain a formidable maturity; to 
eherish every amiable feeling, 
strengthen every good resolve, and 
thus aim, with the Divine blessing, 
to direct the whole man into the 
paths of religion, virtue, and happi- 
ness—-are the objects of judicious 
education ; objects valuable beyond 
conception to the child, to the little 
circle of his present and future con- 
nections, and, as the largest commu- 
nity is composed of individuals, ulti- 
mately to the nation itself, 

To attain these noble objects is, 
however, a matter of no small diffi- 
culty. Where much diversity of re- 
ligious opinion prevails, we shall be 
obliged to avoid whatever may ex. 
Cite prejudice and give offence, and 
thus shall be forced to contract and 
lower our objects, that we may be 
permitted to effect at least some- 
thing, and not leave the children to 
gather their merality and habits of 
life from the street, or the high road. 
But even wien favourable circum- 
stances permit us, unfettered, to 
adopt the best mode of instruction, 
we shail still find the highest objects 
of education by no means easy of at- 
tainment. Children in this country 
(for itis of Ireland Iam speaking) 
receive but few religious impres- 
sions from their parents: they are 
treated at one time with excessive In- 
dulgence, and at another with injudi- 
clous severlly: they acquire from 
their early associates a multitude of 
perverse and cvil habits; and this, 
added to their natural corruption, pre- 
sents many obstacies to the end in 
view. 

How, then, shall we combat these 
difficulties? It has been well remark- 
ed, that our success will be propor. 
sioned not to the mere fervour of our 
zeal, butto the wisdom with which 
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we adopt and apply judicious plans, 
We must, theretore, be Careful, not 
only what the chiidren are taught 
but how they are instructed—what 
dispositions are excited and acted 
upon; for as the moral are more im. 
portant than the Intellectual powers 
of the mind, zt ts evident that an in, 
crease of knowledge ts dearly pur. 
chased, when any ev l fiassion or yng. 
miable feeling ts strengthened by use, 

Ot the various meihods adupted 
for the instruction of the poor, that 
modified by Mr. Lancaster has for jts 
object to ameliorate the habits, by the 
orderly discipline of the school, and 
fo teach reading and writing by cer. 
tain practices which facilitate whole. 
sale instruction, and save expense, 
This mechanical process may indeed 
tame the wild spirits of youth, and 
break them in to some attention and 
order. It may teach the arts of read. 
ing and writing, “the mere materi- 
als with which Wisdom builds :’— 
so far is well. We may, however, 
doubt whether, by the constant ex- 
citement of the love of praise, by the 
spirit of competition and never-ceas- 
ing reward, it does not injure the 
moral powers, while it calls forth the 
intellectual faculties. 

Dr. Bell, by his system of ques 
tioning, makes admirable provision 
for fixing the attention, and inducing 
the child to aim at understanding 
what he reads. The orderly disci 
pline of his schools, the simplicity of 
his arrangements, and the usetu! 
principles of instruction which he 
inculcates, give the teacher many 
advantages. Sull, however, learn 
ing, instead of being the exstrument 
by which we aim at rectifying the 
atfections, and impressing the heart, 
is, in practice, if not in theory, the 
end proposed. Vor their quickness 
and rapid progress, principally, the 
children are praised ; and, wien the 
child has advanced progressively tl 
the head of the school, and can read. 
write, and go through his other ¢% 
ercises perfectly, both the maste!, 
who too frequently considers his pu" 
pils as puppets who by a certain mé 
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chinery are to be put in motion, and 
the child, who has never looked to 
attainments more exalted than his 
school acquirements, are persuaded 
that his education Is finished, and he 
has now nothing more to cdo than to 
reach others. Shall we wonder, then, 
at the complaints which we some- 
times hear, of the conceit and self- 
Importance manifested by both teach. 
aud scholar, the natural result of 


er 
a superiicial knowledge which al- 


thi es oa 
wavs “plileti Up: 

Acoin; the child, by constant ex- 
citement, 1s, aimost involuntarily, led 
from siep to step of his progress, 
and may arrive at the highest class, 
without baving had any difficulty to 
surmount, or aby occasion for perse- 
vering or seli-denying exeruon.— 
Were the acquirements of reading 
apd writing the principal object in 
view, this would be an advantage of 
immense importance; but is it not 
to be feared that when the child shall 
leave this hot-bed of excitement, and 
shall enter the atmosphere of come 
mon Jife—when he finds no intoxicat- 
ing praise to stimulate, no rivalry to 
urge him forward—when he must, 
unnoticed and unpraised, rub through 
the little circle of his daily duties— 
is it not to be feared that he will want 
principle and motive to call forth his 
energies ? 

The old system of instruction was 
slow in its progress, and imposed 
much painful labour on the children. 
This labour, though unnecessarily 
painful, was in some respects saluta- 
ry; accustoming the child to feel that 
itis right to contend with difficulty, 
aud forming a groundwork for that 
patient and self-denying industry 
Which in after-life must conduce ma- 
terially to his advantage. 

The systematic instruction by 
Means of monitors, is confessedly the 
soul of the new system. Now that 
this plan, when judiciously adopted 
and carefully guarded, bas many ad- 
vantages, does not admit of a doubt. 
By the division of labour and the 
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multiplication of instruments, it fa- 
cilitates the instruction of numbers, 
and enables one master to superin- 
tend a school of many hundred chil- 
dren. In communicating knowledge, 
the monitor, aware of the difficulties 
which he has himself met with, im- 
parts his lesson in a manner more 
gradual, and more level to the capa- 
cities of the other children, than is 
usually done by an ordinary teacher; 
and thus clearness of conception is 
materially promoted. In teaching, 
the monitor also learns to digest and 
arrange bis own knowledge. Inani- 
mate matter itself, when part of a 
weil-contrived machine, may be made 
to do the work formerly given to in- 
telligent agents; and when the ar- 
rangements of a school are very 
mechanical, and the acquisition of 
knowledge the chief object, these 
litle agents will appear fit substitutes 
for the master’s exertions. Care 
should, however, be taken, that, while 
we receive their assistance, we do 
not deeply injure our little teachers, 
or suffer their minds to be filled with 
high ideas of their own attainments, 
and with that pride and pedantry 
which are soapt to encrust the narrow 
mind from the exercise of a little 
brief authority. Care should be ta- 
ken that they be kepthumble, gentle, 
and forbearing, sensible of their ig. 
norance, and desirous further to im- 
prove themselves: otherwise their 
exaltation will only expose them to 
pre-eminent danger; and those chil- 
dren who would with propertreatment 
have been the ornament of the school, 
will, to any judicious observer, ap. 
pear a disgusting compound of igno- 
rance and vanity. 

It may, however, be doubted, whe- 
ther, arranged as schools usually are, 
our young monitors will not be found 
deficient in many parts of a teacher’s 
duty. They possess but little skill 
to ascertain and treat judiciously the 
varied faults of their pupils’ charac- 
ters: the forward and presuming are 
to be repressed—the meck and gen- 
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tle are to be encouraged—the diffi- 
dent to be brought torward—the dull 
to be excited—ihe quick and volatile 
to be inured to habits of sober and 
persevering attention. Few per- 
sons of mature age are capable of 
thus educating children; and shail 
we expect that children with the su- 
perficiai knowledge imparted by the 
new system, will, by its mechanical 
process, succeed where even men 
are olten at a loss? Shall we expect 
that one unvarylng system will per- 
fectly trato all modifications of cha- 
racter, and, like the bed of Procrus- 
tes, stretch or lop each into the de- 
sircd form ¢ 

it will naturally be asked, what is 
mv intention in making these re- 
marks. Is it to diminish the reptita- 
tion of the improved system, or the 
public gratitude due to its founder: 
Surely not. The invention has done 
much to promote general instruction 
and diffuse knowledge through these 
countries; und most warnily must 
we feel our obligations to those who 
have called the public attention to 
this important subject, and induced 
so many persons actively to forward 
its interests. But it is surely no in- 
sult to the system to assert, that it 
possesses no megtc power lo pro- 
duce an universal reformation; and 
that, although In many respects usc- 
ful, yet that no machinery will cor. 
rect and form the varied features of 
the human heart, and bring Into har. 
finer chords of individual 
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eharact r, Tt is surely no insult to 
the benevolent founder and active 
fiends of the new svstem to assert, 

it, like all things human, is ca- 
improvement. Nor is it 
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possibility of acquiring for them. 
selves other useful knowledge. 
Where local circumstances do not 
permit us to go further, it is valuaile 
Lo do so much; and especially,to induce 
children to read the scriptures and 
commit portions of them to memory. 
Hicuiiles Impede us, shall we not 
attempt some more perfect plan of 
Instruction, by sceking to direct and 
amelorate the dispositions and the 
afections of the heart ? From thenep 
are the issues of life: there is the 
seatof ali moral disease, and all our 
retmedics should be applied there, 
The understanding may be the chan. 
nel through which we act 3 but itis 
the heartat which we must aim: that 
citadel] once gained, the whole mind 
will yleld; that remaining unsubdu- 
ed, the polishing of the outward ha. 
bits may only be the whitening of the 
sepulchre. ‘The arts of reading and 
writing may be dangerous acquire- 
ments,i devoted toimproper objects; 
and the reading and committing to 
memory of the Scriptures themselves 
will fail of the Cesired effect, if re- 
ceived Into a thouchtless, careless, 
ambitious, vain, or worldly mind. 
Hiow then shall these deficiencies 
be supplied ? By what means shall 
we, when no external difficulties im- 
pede, hope to obtain the arduous but 
important blessing of perfect educa- 
tion And first. we may confidently 
afirm, that imperfect and essentially 
defective must be every plan to form 
the human character which 1s not 
founded on the firm basis of redtgious 
instruction; for if true religion can 
alone restore man to those high 
hopes, blissful employments, aid 
ennobline privileges for which he 
was originally created, and which 
assimilate and unite him to pure and 
holy spirits “ who circle God’s throne 
rejoicing ;” if itis well described as 
‘an active, vital, influential princl 
pie, operating on the heart, restrala- 
ing the desires, affecting the genera! 
conduct, and as much regulating 
our commerce with the world, our 
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business, pleasures, and enjoyments, 
our conversations, designs, and ac- 
as our behaviour in public wor- 
ship, or even in private devotion ;”’ 
_if this be true, shall we, for any 
weak and frail weapons of human 
device, reject those arms cf heaven- 
ly temper, that panoply divine, which 
has in every age defeated the strong- 
est and most inveterate enemies of 
the human race? Shall we, for any 
ineffectual mixture of our own, neg- 
lect that medicine, prescribed by 
Infinite Wisdom, which has so often 
cured the most fatal and inveterate 
discases to which man’s fallen nature 
is subject? Would we, then, qualify 
our children for the discharge of du- 
ties, domestic, social, and political ; 
—would we that they should possess 
the substance of which the worid ad- 
mires only the empty shadow ; that 
they should be directed by the tr- 
ward dispositions and principles, 
rather than exhibit only the outward 
lifeless form? Let us instruct them 
in that “faith which worketh by 
love,” that “wisdom which is from 
above,” and which is “first pure, 
then peaceable, gentic, and easy to 
be entreated, full of mercy and good 
iruits ; without partiality, and without 
hypocrisy.” 

But it may, perhaps, be asked, 
what do I mean by religious instruc- 
tion : It is not, then, merely by put- 
ting the Scriptures into the hands of 
our pupils, and encouraging them to 
read or even to commit them to me- 
mory; it is not merely by teaching 
them the most important abstract 
trutis, conveyed in language which 
children can hardly comprehend, 
and ina form but litle likely to af- 
fect the heart; it is not by instruct- 
ing them to employ religious phrase- 
ology, which may indeed correctly 
express the doctrines of Scripture, 
but which to infant minds often gives 
no distinct idea whatscever ; itis not 
by questions which instruct our pu- 
pils Merely in the letter of Scrip- 
lure, that we shall give them what 
~s be justly termed religious in- 
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struction, These practices are in 
themselves generally good, and may 
produce the happiest results. The 
child’s mind may be impressed by 
the glory and the greatness of the 
objects which the Scriptures reveal, 
his heart may be softened with grati- 
tude for the parental affection which 
they breathe, and he may thence form 
the high and holy purpose of seeking 
for glory, honour, and immortality. 
The passages which he commits to 
memory may appear lost amidst the 
thoughtlessness of youth, and yet 
may recur in some trying season of 
affliction and temptation; arming 
him with the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God. The ab- 
stract truth which he learns, may, as 
his faculties expand, unfold its mean- 
ine to his mind: but, however happy 
the effects which these plans may in 
some instances produce, there is 
surely a more excellent way whereby 
we may more surely attain the great 
end of education—the forming the 
characters ofour children. Jt is one 
of the principles of the pbilanthro- 
pist, Pestolozzi, (who having deeply 
studied the first movements of the 
infant mind, has adopted a mode of 
instruction which well deserves the 
serious attention, not only of every 
schoolmaster, but of every parent:) 
it isone of his principles, that public 
education is then most perfect when 
it resembles private **and domestic 
instruction.” From this hint let us 
nroceed, and imagine to ourselves 
how an affectionate and pious mother 
will instruct her children. Let us 
observe with what attention she 
marks each movement of the infant 
mind, with what instinctive power 
she reads in the countenance of her 
child the feelings and passions which 
agitate him within, with what quick- 
ness and judement she represses the 
first rising of every evil disposition 
and temper, bow gently but how 
powerfully she fosters every open. 
ng tendency to what is good, how 
anxiously and carefully she investi- 
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child’s character; and with what 
wisdom aid ditteden she directs all 
ber teaching to the cure of those 
evils to which his Ig most 
prone, while she adapts her language, 
her manners, her jastruction, so as 
to insinuate itself most decply inte 
those avenues to the beart which bis 
peculiar character icaves most acces- 
sible. While she, with maternal 
tenderness, calls ferth the afleetions 
and the gratitude ofthe chiid towards 
herseif; while she recounts the ben- 


haltvure 


efits which she has conferred, apd 
poiits ont the apxionus care with 


which she has watched over his wel- 
fare 3 she stops net here, but while 
the heart of the child wa under 
the recollection of blessings whose 
sweetness tt each dey and hour expe- 


PhS 


riences, she impresses on fils soilen- 
ed heart the truth, that she 
and all the good which she commu- 
nicates, as well as ten th othe 
er er are derived trom the God 
and Father of all, whose tender mer- 
cies are over all his works. 


herself, 
aerate 
In the 


same spirit she directs his attention 
to the works of nature; and as his 


cye sparkles with delic| it at their 
beauty, their fragrancy, or thelr taste, 
she calls his attention to the Gate 
thence derived, of the power and 
goouness of their great Maker. Toe 


gether wiih these impressions, she 
instils a constant sense of the pre- 
sence of the Most High; she shews 
her child how wicked it is to offend 
the Author and Giver of so much 
geood—-what a fearful thing it 
incur bis displeasure, who ts infinite 


1s to 


in power and holiness. Sie per 
encourages the first movements cf 
conscience; and as this important 


untolds its power, and the child 
iis meny fiults 
andits broken it it has 
sinned, and that itis weak, and frail, 


SENSE 
berins to learn from 


resoiutions. tia. 


eg ; 
and perverse, the bistory of man’s 
fall, and the wonders ot man’s re- 


demption wiilbe taught by her. not 


as abstract propositions, but 
and truths. in 
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imparting all this knowled >@, the 
Muther’s aim will be at the yea op 
ner child: she wall not be sy:ici r 
Uniess sne excites Lii its til! G ; 7 
Ine of real contrition when it of a 
andiu sense that in piayer it is 


seck that streneth which it so reat. 
ly needs, Sune will ween wih yer 


chiid over the faults which it has 
cemmitted: she will juin with it in 
preyer for forgiveness and sivenyth, 
oo thus “a she vadanoun, with 

e Divine blessing, to teach it 
am in the fear of ‘Ged all the day 
long, and to bring ever y thought 
hy ‘ebintdhen to the obedience of 
Christ, 

As the mind of the child opens, 
and his faculties expand, his parent’s 
Instruction takcs a wider range. 
He becomes more acquainted with 


to 


sod as his Creator, Preserver, and 
Redeemer ; the vast obligations 


which bind him to fear, to serve, and 
to love him, begin to open them- 
elves before his view, and his mo- 
ther loses no opportunity of fixing 
them upon him individyally. All 
other knowledge is made subordinate 
to this, or ministers to its attainment, 
THe perceives that this heavenly wis. 
dom is the great object of his aio- 
ther’s desires, and that it constitutes 
her chief happiness and aclight— 
Wien the time arrives that "he Is 
qualified to rexd systematically the 
sacred Scriptures, his mother is his 
gvide to those fountains of living wa- 
ters. With what holy reverence, 
with what solemn wwe, does she 
open the sacred volume ! Yet has that 
reverence and awe nothing of aus- 
terity or gloom. Her features ex- 
press that peace and joy in believ- 
ing, which fills her soul; and tne 
smile of maternal tenderness witch 
she casts on the young immortss 
committed to her care assumes the 
benignity of almost a guardian ai 
in reading the Scriptures, hier 
chief anxiety will be to bring truths 
home to the circle around her; tha 
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1o their feet, and a light to their 
paths 3” that they may judge of all 
things by the balance ol the sance 
tuary,” and thence form a just esu- 
mate of the value or emptiness of the 
several objects which men pursue,- 
Tn every discovery which her chil- 
- meke ip Divine truth, the care- 
foi mother points ag-last the pecu- 
jiar f.ults of tueir characters ; and 
t gempts to form their judg. 
ony, direct their affections, and 
resen ite (oerr will, by the model of 
hi y Scripvure, Suchis a fal odt- 
of aa education ¢rudy retigious; 
y which 
ceroal piety bas often aimed, and 
! eidour with success, at training 


lastraction, by 


tS LHC 


t SOUIS of canidren for eternity. 
- ohyected, that how- 
ni amd desirable such an 


Rut i wilh b 
education would be, few parents are 
canubie of thus msiructing their own 
famiites, and still fewer teachers abie 
to impart even a very Small portion 
of it, f will not attempt to overturn 
the observation; tor one principle 
which 1 would desire to impress is, 
that education, such as deserves the 
name, is of all things the most diffi- 
cult. Ask the parent, who ts sensi- 
ble of the importance of his sacred 
and interesting duties, and who en- 
deavours to educate his children for 
happiness and heaven ; ask his opin- 
ion, aud he will tell you, that, sensi- 
ble of the difficulties which meet him 
on every side, he rests on God’s as- 
sistance, and on God’s blessing alone, 
for counsel and for success. Weigh 
well the recorded experience of Mr. 
Cecil :+—"* Nothing is easier than to 
talk to children: but to talk to them 
as they ought to be talked to, is the 
very last effort of ability ; it requires 
great genius to throw the mind into 
the habit of children’s minds.” We 
must not be deceived by the popular 
cry, that education is an easy or a 
trifling matter; that one master, per- 
haps a half-grown boy, is capable of 
educating a school of five hundred 
children; nay, more, that the school 
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might almost do without a master, 
and the children instruct themselves! 
Ts it not a manifest absurdity, that 
when an enlightened and affecuonate 
perent finds difficulty in instructing 
his five or six litle ones, that a raw 
uninformed youth, ignorant of his 
own character, and of the various 
movements and motives of the hu- 
man heart, shall succeed in educating 
a large school, assisted only by a 
dozen children, yet more ignorant 
than himself? The fict appears to 
be, that the improved system does 
not, end cannot adopt a hich standard 
of instruction, and provide means for 
its attulument. [t considerably low. 
ers and limits the bounds of educa- 
tion, and then adepts a course, Cer- 
tainly very effectual, for arriving at 
the end proposed, Its objects are 
chiefly the mechanical accomplish- 
menis of reading and writing; and, 
caught with the dazzling idea of 
who/esale instruction, its advocates 
are too apt to overlook the impres- 
sion which is made on each individu- 
al child. And yet it is astonishing to 
any one who has not made the ex- 
periment, how well a child may 
write, spell, and read, and yet how 
little his mind may be exercised on 
the subject before him. These re- 
marks apply more particularly to 
the schools in connection with Mr. 
Lancaster. The system of question- 
ing adopted in Dr. Bell’s schools, 
raises the tone of instruction there 
considerably. Still, however, these 
questions appear to me to fall far 
short of what may truly be termed 
religious instruction, however valua- 
ble they may be as an initiatory exer- 
cise. On this subject I cannot avoid 
referring you to * Hints to Conduc- 
tors of Schools,” written by Miss 
Hamilton; a work, which, I con. 
ceive, deserves to be deeply studied 
by all interested in Christian educa- 
tion, and by which much of the pre- 
ceding letter has been suggested. 

I shall, before I conclude, adver* 
to a few objections which may be 
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made to the adoption of the more 
perfect system here recommended. 
First, It may be said, that its adop- 
tion will prevent the establishment 
of such numerous and crowded 
schools ; secondly, That it would not 
answer in places where diversity of 
religious Opinions prevails ; and, 
thirdly, That it would be difficult, 
Nay quite impossible, from the want 
of proper teachers, to carry it into 
effect. With respect to the first ob- 
jection, I shall merely reply, first, 
‘hat my intention in these remarks, 
is not so much to discourage the 
present wholesale plan of instruction, 
as to endeavour to call the public at- 
tention to the fact, that there are ob- 
jects to be attained by instruction, 
much higher, and more excellent, 
than can be expected from numerous 
and crowded schools. Let those, 
then, who are qualified, aim at these 
objects, and not be satisfied with any 
thing short of their full attainment. 
Let them not estimote the good done 
by the number of pupils instructed, 
rather than by te quality of the in. 
struction Imiparted., [tis surely bet- 
ter todo a little good, and do that 
little well, than to aim at extended 
benefits; which produce effects more 
specious than solid, more shewy than 
durable. Should the half-formed 
painter ridicule the finished artist, 
because, while he produced a picture 
every weck, the latter did not finish 
one within the year, would not the 
more experienced master smile at 
his ignorance, as the indignant pain- 
ter in history? ‘‘Itis not the num- 
ber, but the quality of your pictures, 
which will give you professional cc- 
lebrity. Those which you paint, 
may, by their glitter, attract the eye; 
but, from their texture, and their co- 
louring, cannot long endure. Mine 
is well worth all the labour which I 
bestow upon it: Ipaint for eternity.” 

With respect to those who differ 
widely from us in religious opinions, 
and who, therefore, cannot be expec- 
ted to participate in the more high 
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and exalted parts of education, | 
would pursue the following course, 
I would not prevent them from at. 
tending the school; and I would 
adopt, during their stay there, such 
exercises as they will jOinin: under 
the conviction, that, to take them 
from the street, or the high road, to 
accustom them to sit quietly, to £0 
through their exercises with regular. 
ity and order, and to submit content- 
edly to lawful authority, has a ten- 
dency to civilize their habits, and to 
correct and restrain many evils of 
their nature: and it is better to have 
a civilized than an uncivilized popu- 
lation. I would teach them to read, 
and to write ;—ior the more we give 
man a taste for intellectual enjoy- 
ments, or at least give him the pow- 
er of acquiring it, the Jess will he be 
disposed to sensuality and disorder; 
the more we furnish him with inde- 
pendant sources of pieasure, the less 
will he be tempted to join in the 
wild revelry of the alehouse. But 
shall we purchase these temporal! 
and social biessings for the many, by 
also limiting the instruction of those 
over whom we may exercise unfet- 
tered influence, to that scanty portion 
which the others may be permitted 
to receive ? Shall we deprive them 
of that instruction which may con- 
duce to their eternal happiness, 
merely in order that we may commu. 
nicate to the others that which may 
jiossibly tend to their worldly re- 
spectability and temporal welfare? 
Shall we deprive ourselves of the 
comfortable reflection, that we have 
done our utmost to train up the 
children under our care, “in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord,” 
for the more shewy, but less solid 
pleasure of a reputation for liberall- 
ty, and the appearance of a nume- 
rously attended school? Let us dis- 
miss from our minds the love of dis- 
play, and let us be satisfied with do- 
ing real good to these children whom 
we instruct, be their number great 
or small. And let us be persuaded, 
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that the criterion of good education 
consists, not in the quanuty of know- 
ledge which the child acquires, but 
in distinct ideas well understood, and 
well-digested truths received into the 
heatt and actuating the conduct.— 
This truly deserves the name of 
education; where the powers of the 
understanding and the heart are ell- 
cited together, and mutually streng- 
then and correct each other. Ore 
text of Scripture weil marked, learn- 
ed, and inwardly digested, is of more 
value than an entire Gospel merely 
committed to memory. One child 
maternally and fuously educated, is 
worth one hundred _half-instructed 
pupils of the school of five hundred 
children. Let us, then, not be satis- 
fied that our children shall be taught 
to read and to write: let us examine, 
narrowly, whether the powers of 
their minds are developed and exer- 
cised—whether they are thus render. 
ed capable of considering and under- 
standing what they read. Let us ac- 
curately ascertain the extent of our 
pupil’s knowledge and ignorance, 
and let us feel that we have attained 
but little, unless he attaches distinct 
ideas to each word which he uses. 
Let us not stop even here ; but let us 
endeavour tobe fully acquainted with 
the disposition and character of each 
individual child ; its peculiar faults, 
temptations, dangers, and advanta- 
ges; that we may “rightly divide 
the word of truth,’? and be able to 
use the experience of the child, as 
an ally to produce good impressions 
on his mind. Thus shall we, as 
nearly as possible, follow the exam- 
ple of the pious and wise: mother. 
Shall we, then, suffer the difficulty 
to deter us from the attempt? True 
there is difficulty ;—but what human 
Path is net beset with difficulty ? 
What human prize can be gained 
Without a struggle? And shall the 
iriends of the human race, shall those 
who have the eternal happiness of 
their fellow-creatures at heart, and 
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who may confidently expect a bles- 
sing from Heaven to further their 
success ; shall they alone be disheart- 
ened at each obstacle; shall they 
Start back at every shadow, and ex. 
claim with the slothful man, “ There 
is a lion in the path?” Let us rath- 
er be stedfast, immoveable, always 
abounding in this the work of the 
Lord, and we may be assured our 
labour will not be in vain. Let us 
not be weary in well doing, and in 
due time we shall abundantly reap 
if we faint not. J. D. L. 
en 
‘To the ERilitor of the Christian Observer. 

I am glad to find that the late con- 
troversy respecting baptism has a lit- 
tle subsided, and hope that I shall not 
be considered as provoking it anew, 
if 1 throw together a few gencral 
ideas connected with the question. 

In attempting to form an opinion 
on the subject, it seems to me re- 
quisite, in the first place, to affix 
precise, if not clear, ideas to the 
terms of the question. And as the 
external form scarcely admits of 
more ideas than one in a member of 
our church; and I feel myself quite 
satisfied, both as to the persons who 
administer it, and the time and man- 
ner of its administration; I pass on 
to the spiritual grace. 

And here it occurs to me, that all 
spiritual improvement must consist, 
either in a change in the soul itself, 
by which it becomes capable of hap- 
piness, or of a higher degree of hap- 
piness ; or in a change of its rela- 
tions and circumstances, by which 
happiness, or a higher degree of it, 
is placed within its reach; or, lastly, 
in a combination of the two. Some, 
who have treated of spiritual regen- 
eration, seem to have confined their 
idea of it to the first of these chan- 
ges ; while others have dwelt, almost 
exclusively, on the second. But I 
cannot adopt the exclusive vicw of 
the former ; because an actual change 
in the soul scems to me necessarily 
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to imply a change of relation, as well 
towards God as towards every good 
and every evil being ; and this conco- 
mitant, or cousequent, change of cir- 
cumstances, seems also necessaly “to 
arise from the idea of a moval Go- 
vernor of the world. Nor can I 
adopt the exciusive view of the lat- 
ter; because the immutable nature 
of God leads me to conciude, that 
every chanre of relation between him 
and other beings must arise from a 
change in them ; (whether wrought 
in them, or seif-effected, is not the 
question ;) and I know not how to 
connect tbe idea of his perfect jus- 
tice with a change of circumstances 
affecting the final bheppiness and 
misery of moral agents, unless it 
arise from some change in the agents 
themselves. I find myself, there. 
fore, obliged to consider spiritual 
regeneration both as an actual and 
relative change ; or, in more specific 
terms, as the first motion of the soul 
towards sanctificatton, accompanied 
by justification in the sight of God, 
and its necessury consequence, eternal 
salvation, * 

Afier this definition of the terms, 
I proceed to the question itself. But 
when I inquire, “1s spiritual rege- 
neration always Co-existent with the 
eternal rite of baptism?” it imme- 
diately occurs to me, that a change 
in the nature, relations, and circum- 
stances of the soul being, in itself, 
visible to God only, it is natural to ap- 
ply to Divine Revelation, in the first 
place, for information concerning it. 
When, therefore, I turn to the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, I find no room to 
doubt the necessity of the external 
rite of baptism, established, as it is, 
on the personal command of Christ, 
and handed down to perpetual obli- 
gation by the constant practice of 


*It is not, of course, intesded to repre- 
gent regeneration as the meritorious cause, 
or even the instrument, of justification ; 
but simply to shew, that justification, which 
isa change of relation to God, cannot take 
place without regeneration. 
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the Apostles, after their reception 
of “the Spirit of Truth,” who was 
to “guide them into all truth ;’ Lop 
the necessity of spiritual regenera. 
tion, as piainly and repeatedly assert- 
ed ;—-or a certalp Intimate connex. 
ion between them In the minds of the 
Apostles, when they used the phras- 
es, “laver of regeneration,” wash. 
ed, sanctified, justified,” &c, sor 
ihe appointment of baptism, under 
certain circumstances, a8 the medium 
of one kind of spiritual benefit, and 
the certain prelude to another kind . 
which is implied in the exhortation 
of Si. Peter, * Repent, and be bap. 
tized, for the remission of sins, and 
ve shail receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost.”’ Further information than 
this I have sovght in vain from the 
Scriptures. Some have thought the 
necessery connexion of baptism aad 
regeneration to be asserted in our 
Saviour’s declaration to Nicodemus; 
but that declaration, were the literal 
interpretation oi it absolutely certain, 
seems to prove hothing but the equal 
necessity of both. The baptism of 
Christ himself, considered as a type 
of the subsequent baptisms of his 
followers, although it most beautiful 
ly and significantly represents, by the 
descent of the Spirit, the communi- 
cation of a higher degree of spiritual 
grace, than was before possessed; 
and, by the voice from heaven, the 
justifying declaration of God, to 
every one who Cculy receives the rite, 
as our Saviour did; yet is manifestly 
inadequate to the proof, that the due 
performance of the rite, on the part 
of those who administer it, 1s neces 
sarily accompanied by any spiritual 
communication. The analogy be- 
tween baptism and circumcision, if it 
be established by sufficient scriptural 
authority, cannot prove that spiritual 
benefit is conveyed by the one, un 
less it be certain, that temporal bles- 
sings, correspondent with the prc 
mises of the elder covenant, were, 1 
all cases, necessarily conveyed by. the 
other. And, on a comprehensive 
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view of scriptural declarations and 
inimations, I dare not conclude that 
they afford sufficient proof of the 
connexion of baptism and regenera- 
tion, While the cautionary remark of 
St. Peter, that the “ baptism,’ which 
ésavetb us,” IS “not the putting 
away ol the filth of the fesh, but the 
answer of a good conscience towards 
God,” seems, at ieast, as much to 
separate them, as they are united in 
otiier passages; and while the assert- 
ed withholding of all spiritual bene- 
fits from ove individual, who came 
to baptism without a due disposition, 
stems as strongly to imply, that such 
benefits are nob’ given, without that 
disposition ; asthe conferring of them 
upon others, WuO possessed it, that, 
with such a disfiostiion, they are cer- 
tainly conferred, 

Tae Scriptures having thus left 
me, asI imagine, without a specific 
answer to the question, I am reduc- 
ed to the necess uty of appealing to 
reason, and the observation of ef- 
fects. Tae propriety of an appeal 
to reason and experience, if it could 
need authority, seems amply Sanc- 
tioned by our Saviour’s express re- 
ference toboth : Why, even of your- 
selves, judy re ye hot what ts righ tt 
and the tree is known by its fruits.” 
Here it becomes necess: ry to consid- 
er the two cases of baptism, as ad- 
ministered to adults, and to he a 
Wien, therefore, it Is stated, that 
the baptism of an adult is strictly 
contemporary with his spiritual re- 
scveraiion, a doubt immediately 
ariseS in my mind, whether this 
Statement can pre ssibly be correct.— 
For it appears to fall into this dilem- 
MA: The person comes to his bap- 
tism, either with a die disposition, 
or without it:——the disposition, pre- 
requisite for baptism, consists of re- 
Pestance and faith; but these are 
Cvidences of no inconsiderable ad- 
Vancement of the soul towards sanc- 
tiicution, which could not have been 
made without a previous communi- 
Cation of the preventing grace of 
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God :—and, if he come without this 
disposition, It is certainly quite in- 
credible, thai God should accompany 
that form with any spiritual benefit, 
which, on the part of the person re- 
ceiving baptism, can be only a solemn 
mockery, of a profane presumption. 
When, on the other hand, spiritual 
regeneration is ascribed to tie bap- 
tism of an infant, no objection, indeed, 
can be made to the absence of a pre- 
requisiie disposition, which, except 
on some peculiar scheme, can in no 
case be expected ; but if a portion of 
spiritual grace, and a proporticnate 
improvement of the soul, be com- 
municated to an infant in bieptism, is 
it not reasonable to expect, that this 
improvement should be, in some 
measure, discoverable in its effects ? 
It was imparted, independently of 
the will and moral agency of the re- 
cipient; and, therefore, the want of 
these seems (0 present no obstacle to 
its operation in those faculues which 
are not wanting. Every childis ca- 
pable of iove and dislike, and of a 
freiful and cruel, ora sweet and gene 
tle, temper. Is it not, therefore, 
reasonable to expect that its regene. 
ration would discover itself, by 5 giving 
an amiable turn to the dispositions 
and affections? Or if, although im- 
parted independently of choice and 
action, it be yet incapable of inde- 
pendent operation, may we not then 
expect to discover some trace of its 
existence, in a gradual inclination to 
truth and rectitude, as the recipient 
advances towards maturity? But it 
appears to be generally acknowledg- 
ed, that a comparison of baptized 
children with unbaptized, where they 
are not distinguished by other circume- 
sfances, Will not justily the indul- 
cence of any eg expectation. 
There are, indeed, those who seem 
to confine the idea of i infant regene- 
ration to a change of relation and 
circumstances. But not to have re- 
course to any other argument, this 
idea, | conceive, Can have no other 
foun dation, than that, on which many 
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ancient fathers of the Christian church 
explicitly founded it; viz. that in- 
fants, dying unbaptized, are actually 
excluded from all hope of heaven- 
ly happiness ;—a belief which few 
Christians in the present age, will be 
found to avow. 

On the whole, therefore, in the 
case of adult baptism, although I feel 
no difficulty in believing it to be the 
appointed form for that public “ con. 
fession” of the faith of Christ, which 
‘is made unto salvation ;’’ or which, 
when made with deliberate sincerity, 
places the person in a state of assured 
safety, as long as the rest of his Chris- 
tian life shall be conformable to this 
its public beginning ;—although I 
believe it to be the only certain en- 
trance Into that assured state, accord- 
ing to its divine appointment ;—al- 
though I can readily consider it as 
the prelude to more plentiful com- 
munications of spiritual grace, and 
proportionate advancement in the 
spiritual life;—-yet Tam utterly ata 
loss to conceive, how it can be co.ex- 
istent with the beginning of that life, 
whose fire-eXistence, in however im- 
frerfect a state, tf seems of necessity, 
and in all cases, to piresupifiase. 

So also, in the case of infant bap- 
tism, although [I can cheerfully and 
entircly assent to it, as the public 
admission into the church of Christ 
of a person, to whom all necessary 
grace is ensured by the equal justice 
inherent in the very nature of God, 
and by his universal mercy, confirm- 
ed, (besides other declarations of it,) 
by him who “died for all;’—a per- 
son, also, to whom the co-operaung 
privileges of a Christian education 
are, IN some measure, ensured ;— 
although I can, with cqual readiness, 
assent to it, as the solemn and official 
pledge of a minister of Christ, given, 
in his name, and by his authority, to 
each individual child baptized, and te 
those concerned for its welfare, that 
this child does actually participate in 
the justification universally purcha- 
sed by Christ, and that the spiritual 
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influence, necessary to its sanctifica. 
tion, will be assuredly Communicated 
to it in due season ;—and although | 
can, In this sense, most heartily adopt 
the consolatory declaration of our 
church, that °° children, that are bap. 
tized, dying before they commit ac. 
tual sin, are undoubtedly saved 7". 
yet I feel myself quite unable to con- 
ceive, how the baptism of an infant 
can be combined with a spiritual im. 
provement, which, as it would seem 
to be universally acknowledged, never 
gives any distinguishing signs of its 
existence ; or how the happiness and 
misery of an immortal being can be 
made to depend on the performance 
of a ceremony to which itself neither 
is, nor can be, a party. 
CLEMENS, 
— 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 

Ir is a melancholy circumstance con- 
nected with the revolutions of ages 
and empires, that many countries, on 
which the light of the true religion 
once shone, are now covered again 
with their original darkness, or with 
a feebie twilight that is scarcely bet- 
ter. The tendency to deterioration 
in every thing human is so well 
known and acknowledged, that the 
Christian world, especially, ought 
ever to be on their guard against the 
very first innovations, either in purity 
and sobriety of doctrine or correct: 
ness of discipline and conduct. The 
case of modern Geneva relapsing into 
a cold heterodox creed, furnishes an 
awful and conspicuous warning ol 
the subject. The following tacts 
have been just communicated to the 
public, and may be relied upon és 
authentic. 

The Church of Geneva, a8 cvely 
person knows, was almost the Cr. 
dle of the Reformation ; and what- 
ever may be thought of the /ect- 
liar and eaciusive parts, either ©! 
the doctrines or the discipline - 
its ilustrious Founder, was certs) 
long distinguished for its orthodoxy 
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ious Protestants are agreed. How 
ypournfula reverse has now begun to 
take place, may be inferred trom the 
following circumstances. 

The ancient catechism of Geneva 
taught expressly the doctrine of the 
Divinity ot Jesus Carist. This cate- 
chism was withdrawn from the church 
some vears ago; and its place has 
recent y been supplied by another 
cechism, Which maintains a guard- 
ed silence with respect to that im- 

nd essential doctrine. 
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tutraduced tito the churches of Ge- 
neva.a new version of the Bible; in 
the puoacauon of which, they not 


oniy amited the Confession of Faith 
of the Reformed Churches of France 
and Geneva, which bad been prefix- 
ed to ali their former Bibtes, but 
made also many very important alter- 
ations in the translation itse!f; par- 
ticularly in parts relating to the 
Divinity of Christ, to Original Sin, 
and to the personality and offices ot 
This version is 
still used in their churches. 

These acts were followed by arule 
passed so recently as May 3, 1817; 
by which all candidates for holy or- 
ders are required solemnly to pro- 
mise, that they will abstain from 
preaching, in the churches of the 
canton of Geneva, on the following 
subjects ;—On the manner in which 
the Divine Nature is united to the 
Person of Jesus Christ; on Original 
Sin; on the manner in which Grace 
operates, or on efficacious Grace; on 
Predestination. 

This rule has been already twice 
acted upon:—a candidate has been 
refused ordination, and a minister 
prohibited from preaching, for ob- 
jecting to subscribe to it. 

Now though the mere circumstaace 
of a limitation on the public, and per- 
haps intemperate, discussion of some 
of the points just alluded to, might 
have been conceived to have sprung 
irom other causes than systematic 
\etcrodoxy in the majority of the 
Christ. Obsery. No. 191, 
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company of pastors; yet the whole of 
the circumstances taken together can 
leave no doubt on the mind, that the 
Church of Geneva has essentially de- 
parted from the orthodoxy of its pre- 
decessors. Indeed, in point of fact, 
it is credibly stated, that of the twen- 
ty-five persons who constitute the 
** Company of Pastors,” only five hold 
the orthodox faith ; while all the re- 
mainder unite in opposing it. The im- 
portant consequences likely to arise 
from this circumstance may be infer- 
red from the consideration, that Ge- 
neva is a university in which young 
men from various parts of Europe, 
and particulariy trem the Retormed 
Church of France, are educated in 
theology; and that the professurs are 
chicfly, if not exclusively, selected 
from the company of pastors. Far 
the greater part of the students bave 
imbibed the coctrines of their in- 
struciers ; and by them the evil, it is 
to be feared, will be extensively 
diffused. 

The origin of this unhappy revo- 
lution of opinion may be traced to 
Rousseau; Whose mischievous writ- 
ings, While they excited in no ordina- 
ry degree the alternate praises and 
execrations of Europe at large, could 
scarcely fail to produce a powerful 
effect on his immediate fellow-citi- 
zens. Independently of other causes, 
a sort of perverted patriotic pride 
would naturally conduce to this re- 
sult; though as Calvin was a great 
man also, Azs authoritative name and 
celebrity would doubtless tend to 
check the progress of the infidel opi- 
nions, or of those more plausible 
heterodoxies which are the half-way 
house tothem. The consequence is, 
that the Genevese clergy are halting 
between Calvin and Rousseau; and, 
by the inconsistency of their real 
with their professed creed, have ex- 
posed themselves to the attacks ot 
several writers, who have been lately 
engaged in a controversy which has 
arisen in consequence of the ordi- 
nance already mentioned. ‘The attack 
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on the pastors is said to have been 
commenced by a young Genevese 
Minister who had attended some of 
Madame Krudener’s religious mect- 
ings. His letter gave rise to the or. 
dinance prohibiting the discussion of 
the topics just enumerated. Among 
ether persons, a Scotch gentleman, 
who happened to be at Geneva, took 
up the cause of the young minister, 
and published several tracts explana- 
tory of the Calvinistic opinions.— 
Another Scotch gentleman has since 
addressed a letter to the pastors ac- 
cusing them of having deviated from 
the laws of theirown church: on ac- 
count of which communication they 
endeavoured, but as yet in vain, to 
procure his expulsion from the terri- 
tory. ‘This gentleman is now happt- 
ly employed in superintending a 
faithful edition of the Scriptures in 
opposition to that of the pasturs 
which has been already menuoned 
as mutilated and incorrect in many 
leading: passages. 

In hopes that the publication of 
these statements may not be useless, 
cither to the parties immediately con- 
cerned or to the Christian world at 
large, they are tendered for insertion. 
‘Fhe spectacle of a once pure and 


spiritual church denying some of ;),. 
leading doctrines on which the 3 
vation of mankind depends js a 
a painful and a monitory SPEC tacie 
It is not yet too late for many of ma 
leading individuals concerned jy, we 
unhappy a change to “repent ang do 
their first works,” and return «to Pe 
Lord that bought them.”’ May this 
be their happy lot! At al] mesa. 
their sad example will not be lost 
upon the members of our own scrip. 
tural Establishment if it more forci- 
ly remind us to guard against the 
first recurrence of worldly tempta- 
tion and philosophical pride ; if jt 
shew us how fatally easy itis to blend 
a highly spiritual and orthodox creed 
with an unrenewed heart, ready to 
swerve at the first evil suggestion; 
if it make us individually waik wate 
humbly with our God; if it excite us 
to new activity and perseverance in 
our ¢fforts fer instructing the igno. 
rant, confirming the wavering, and 
sending to all parts of the Christian 
as well as heathen world, that blessed 
volume which is the surest cuide to 
a rising church, and the best preser- 
valive fora falling one. 
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A CONSTANT KEADER, 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Letters addressed to a serious and 
humble Inquirer after Divine 
Truth, with a peculiar Aspect to 
the Circumstances of the frresent 
Times. By the Rev. Lywanrp 
Coorer, Rector of Hamstall-Red- 
ware, and of Yoxail, in the County 
of Stafford, and late Fellow of All- 
Souls College, Oxford. London : 
Cadell and Davies. 1817. 8vo. 
pp. 20. 


We not long since met with a recent 
publication,bearing this singular title, 
«“ The Duty of Controversy.” Now 
whatever obligation we may be under 
‘o any gentleman who shail, in this 


busy and turbulent age, find out, and 
lay with conviction upon our con- 
sciences a new duty, and sucha duty, 
to perform; we feel no difficulty in 
pronouncing the obligation of ‘the 
Christian world to be deep and large 
to any other writer, who should point 
out the true sfiri¢t in which contro- 
versy, z/ necessary at all to the follow- 
ers of the lowly and pacific Jesus, 
ought to be conducted by them. And 
if, to precept on this important sub- 
ject, such a writer should add the 
force of his own example, we should 
doubtless attribute a proportionable 
increase of weight to all he should 
advance. And if he should*perform 
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the still additional service of laying 
a foundation for the abolition of all 
controversy, and if not of identilying 
all sentiments, yet at least of * unit- 
ing all hearts ;"° how much more in- 
debted ought we yet to acknowledge 
ourselves to him for the exercise of 
sy much charity and so much judg- 
ment. ‘That Mr. Cooper is the wri. 
ter to Whom out acknowledgments, 
op the three several accounts mene. 
tioned above, are most justly duc, Is 
duubiless a sentence anuicipated by 
our rcaders 3 and we are convinced 
that ne candid or in:partial reader of 
the “Letrers to an Inquirer after Di- 
yine Truth,’ written by that well 
kguwn apd bighly respected indivi- 
dual, wili nesitate for a moment as to 


toe rusiice o,Oour verdict. Indeed, so 
strouciy aad favourably’ are we Im- 
necssed with the admirable, and, we 


ure ahamed to add, almost novel, 
spilt displayed throughout these 
letters on the several controverted 
points ‘current in the present day, 
that we can scarcely forbear, by a 
small variation from the quaint ttle 
alluded to in our opening, to in- 
scribe on our copy of Mr. Cooper’s 
little volume, “ The Spirit of Chris- 
tian Controversy.” 

We are not aware of saying any 
thing that is unreasonable, though 
perhaps we May run counter to the 
judgment of many a youthful and 
conceited practitioner in that way, 
When we maintain, that controversy, 
particuarly that respecting Divine 
truths, ourbtto be one of the last and 
most matured efforts of the advanced 
Christian divine. This, which to 
some appears the eastest, to us ap- 
pears the hardest and most hazardous 
of ali duties. So many and great 
“angers seem to us to environ the 
‘entroversialist on every side ; so 
Many aberrations is he liable to both 
temper and jud=ment; se likely 


Z | }. , : . . 
fe to be misled by false lights and 


alse stides; so much is he in dan- 
Ber of mistuking his first views ofa 
/Jectior his best views of it, bis 

“tations for sound argzuments, his 


prejudices for demonstration, his po- 
verty of information for clearness of 
conception—to which we might add 
a multitude of other mistakes, as the 
sober reader must be well aware-— 
that we are convinced the blindness 
of many writers, and consequently 
their total unfitness for the office they 
undertake, can alone occasion their 
entering upon it. To judge by the 
productions of some persens, we 
should almost suspect this very blind- 
ness at once to the dangers and the 
dutics of the controversialist to be 
amongst their most cherished quali- 
ties in order to fit them for the fear- 
less exercise of their bazardous func- 
tions. We should suspect that nota 
few, warm in youthful zeal or some- 
thing else bearing that name, dare 
notict the moment of action, as they 
deem it (and perhaps rightly accord- 
ing to their views,) slip by, and con- 
sign them over to the frost of age 
and the test of an impartial judg- 
ment, and consequently to the delay 
or defeat of their most promising 
schemes. Thus the weapon is 
wrenched out ofthe only hands which 
are duly qualified to wield it; the 
wary and experienced retire disgust- 
ed from the scene ; and * fools rush 
in, where angels fear to tread.” 
The character and qualifications 
of the true religious controversialist 
—and here we cannot help it, if we 
are suspected of placing Mr. Cooper 
before us as the original of the por- 
traii—are of a very different com- 
plexion. We should require sucha 
person to be possessed of long and 
deep experience not only in the par- 
ticular truths which it is his task to 
elucidate, but also inthe whole range 
of Christian doctrine; and that too 
as bearing upon all the characteris- 
tic traits and essential properties, 
ali the various modes and relations 
of that parucular being, man, for 
whom these truths are intended.—- 
Iiis studies we should desire to have 
been as much conversant with men 
as with books. Truth would of 
course be his obiec}; bat not ss, 
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much truth in the abstract, in its 
metaphysical niceties, its literal or 
syllabic construction, as truth in its 
concrete and practical form, resuit- 
ing from the common sense of man- 
kind and standing on the verdict of 
many sound and competent heads, 
many feeling and wei! tried hearts. 
Ifuman nature in every state, and in 
every stage of its progress from the 
lowest to the hiche st intellectual or 
moral qualitics, is that never-iailing 
test, to which all his conclusions 
would be brought. Hence we should 
ereatly prefer a man who bad mount- 
ed up in his theolegical career from 
the more ordinary and practical part 
of the profession to that which is 
speculative and controversial. We 
should give more earnest heed 
to the deliberate conclusions of a 
thinking parish priest ** full tried 
through many a varying year,” than 
to the declamatory or at the best 
conjectural dogmas of a mere clois- 
ter or closet divine. We shouic, in 
short, desire some testimonial to 
the qualifications of our Christian 
moderator from the multitudes whom 
he had enlightened by his conver- 
sation, edified by his teaching, and 
corrected by his example. And if 
to the sentence of many candid and 
judicious persons impartially deliv- 
ered, our own favourable opinion 
could be added drawn from the au- 
thentic source of his own published 
sentiments in the most Interesting 
points of Christian piety and sound 
morality, we should then deem it 
no stretch of our candour, but per- 
haps a reat temptation to our indo- 
lence, to leave much of the decision 
of existing controversies in his hands. 
We should think we saw in such a 
person neither the intention at all, 
nor the f very far to mislead 
those w bi put t themselves under bis 
direction. We should him 
tong in the habit 
with the wounds of 
ranity, willingly to 
them bleed afresh. 
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its varied experience of life would 
render hint, we should think, | keenly 
alive of hy- 
nah opinion and human fraijry 
and in cons equence should 
that bis tone would be at 
dest, tender, and firm 3 his decisions 
marked, but without ws ad : his 
concessicus itberal, but without lag 
tudinarianism. ff sucha person de. 
scended at allo the field of contro- 
versy, (and such persons but seidom 
cdo so,) we should believe it to be 
vith the least possible mixture of 
those sinister views and feelings 
which he undertakes to correct. His 
sacrifice of private quiet to public 
benelit we should estimate ata large 
price: and in proportion as he had 
little left ether to hope or to fear of 
a tempera) nature from public opin- 
ion, we shouid attribute his endeav- 
ours to influence it to his disinterest- 
ed regard for the honour of the 
Redeer mer’s kingdom. 

Being persuaded we should on 
any occasion have said thus much 
upon the character and qualifications 
of the Christian controversiaiist, 
we will not so far anticipate the 
judgment of our readers as to make 
the direct application to the writer 
before us: much less would we s0 
far wound Mr. Cooper’s modesty, 
or obtrude on his far better employ: 
ed and highly valuable time, as lo 
consign to him, even in imaginaticn, 
any thing like a dictatorship in the 
present disordered state of our reli- 
gious Commonwealth, on the score 
of any real or supposed approsime 
tion to the high standard we have 
here setup. We shall perform the 
far more acceptable and beneficial 
task of giving our readers the best 
view we can of the prod auction at 
present before us, the Intention with 
which it purports to have been 
written, the spirit which it brean® 
throughout, 


and the opinions If O° 
y ad ‘ sat ¢ 
fers on some of the most inierese 


points of coniroversy which are 
der agitation at the present cay: 


to every possibile mode 


yo-= 
conclude 
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« The design of this publication,” 
as the author teils us in his preface, 
«is two-fold: Tirst, to assist the 
serious aud humble inquirer in his 
search after Divine truth ; and, scc- 
ondly, to promote the peace and har- 
mony of the Christian church, (p- 
iii.) On the latter point, which has 
heen deemed, he says, 1mpossibie 
and chimerical, only because we at- 
tempi too much, the following pas- 
sage will fully expound the temper 
and scope of Mr. Cooper’s most de- 
sirable undertaking. 


“To entertain an idea, in the present 
state of human nature, of bringing all per- 
sons to ao union of judgement and practice 
in religious matters, would be a specula- 
tion, winch the expertence of eighteen hun- 
dred years has peoved to be visionary and 
absurd. Such an union the writer has no 
hopes of ever seeing accomplished. The 
utmost, Which in his opinion can reasonabiy 
be looked for, is a union of spirit; such a 
union as results from a disposition to bear 
with the infirmities, prejudices, and igno.- 
rances of others; to tolerate a difference 
of opinion without regarding those wlio 
differ, with sentiments of jealousy and sus- 
picion; to indulge mutual sympathies ; 
cordially to co-operate in every good work ; 
and thus to *keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace.’ Such an union is the 
ulmost Which can be looked for: norcan any 
reasonable expectation be entertained that 
even this union wiil ever be universal.— 
Tne violent, the bigoted, the intolerant, to- 
gether with all those who are governed by 
party spirit and by an immoderate regard 
to the exclusive interests of their own re- 
ligious community, will always disseut 
from an union so repugnant to their feelings 
and prejudices. But to hope that true 
Christians may thus unite in spirit and dis- 
position; that all those who ‘love the 
Lord Jesus in sincerity ;? and have ‘drunk 
of the same spirit,’ may come to.a right un- 
derstanding on their respective diflcrences, 
and love one another with a pure heart 
fervently ;—this is surely no extravagant 
speculation, no wild, chimerical hope : for 
itis only to look for the manifestation of 
those Iruits Which true Christianity is ca- 
pable of producing; and which, w hen lett 


tO exert} F aig ; e 
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spontaneously incline them: and therefore, 
the attempt to promote it is a rational at- 
tempt. Such, then, is the union which the 
author has in view: and if in attempting 
to promote it, he shall be made instrumen- 
talin bringing nearer together any of the 
divided sheep of Christ’s flock, and in lead- 
ing them more Closely to combine against 
their common foes, his end will be in 2 
great measure answered, and his ¢ labour 
notin vain i the Lord,’ ” pp. vi—ix. 


The former design of this publica- 
tion, namely, to assist the serious and 
humble inquirer in his search after 
Divine truth, wth a fieculiar aspect ta 
the circumstances of the present times, 
may doubtless be considered its 
principal one, anda most laborious, 
but in the same proportion a most 
necessary, work of Christian chari- 
ty. We are greatly disposed, it is 
true, and Mr. Coover has well no. 
ticed it, to estimate our own difficul- 
ties upon any subject at a higher 
rate than they may fairly deserve in 
comparison with those of others, 
from the very circumstance of their 
being ourown. We who are expos. 
ed to litue or nothing more than the 
rude shock of conflicting opinions, 
can have no adequate conception of 
the trials arising out of the fury of 
heathen or worse than heathen per- 
secutions. Yet if these more fiery 
trials are, forthe most part, through 
the mercy of God, withheld from 
modern Christians, it is not to be 
denied that the very ease we enjoy, 


added to the insidious workings of 
niere speculative opinions, when left 


to thetr fall operation on the human 


mind, nsay present to us many temp. 
tauions to wander from the right 
path, by which our progress will be 
as much impeded as by the immedi- 
ute Obstructions of violence and ty- 
raupby. To guard against the ma- 
lignant influence of each varying 
human error, the result of hu- 
mun depravity and weakness, is in- 
ceed no cusy task to the inciplent 
Christian ; and to collect from the 
whele existing mass of contrariety 
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and folly an argument for doubting 
whether we shall begin to be Chris. 
tians at all, is, perhaps the most ob- 
vious and fatal danger of the whole. 
It is, then, as far as human means 
can go, first to remove these doubts, 
and to reconcile the sincere inquirer 
afier truth to Christianity itself, de- 
formed as it is by the multiplicity of 
existing sects and parties, and then 
to lead him step by step along his 
treacherous path, and point out, 
amidst a thousand errors, * the truth 
as it isin Jesus,” that Mr. Cooper 
has engaged in the present work. — 
He has chosen the form of letters to 
a supposed inquirer after truth, as 
being a sort of middle course, we 
presume, between the abruptness of 
dialogue, where the learner has half, 
and the dull continuity of essay 
where he has no part, of the argu- 
ment. Putting every suggestion of 
consequence into the imagined let- 
ters of his correspondent, he replies 
to the whole, ina well-sorted and un- 
broken series of his own; of whfch 
the following general summary 
shews the contents: namely, two 
letters “on certain difficulties inthe 
way ofthe serious inquirer after Di- 
vine truth;” a lctter **on the dis- 
tinction between essential and non- 
essential points in religion,” five 
letters “on the Calvinistic contro- 
versy ;’ two “on regeneration, and 
the controversy connected with it 5” 
two ‘fon Antinomianism;’’ one *‘on 
the visible and the invisible church 
of Christ ;”’ and three ‘on the Bible 
Society.”’ 

Weare persuaded no serious and 
inquiring reader, after casting his 
eye over these important contents, 
will think much of the trouble ofac- 
companying us through a short de- 
tailed account, in succession, of the 
several subjects which they em- 


brace; andon which we shail now 
accordingly enter. 

Of the Letters I. and Il. we have 
already, ina slight degree, anticipat- 
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ed the argument, in hinting above 
at the nature and magnitude of oyr 
own religious dangers at the present 
moment, compared with those of 
former times. We shall, therefore, 
only observe further upon these let. 
ters, that we cannot admire too high- 
iy the honest and intrepid avowal 
made in them of that spiritual agen. 
cy, both evil and good, by which 
alone any difficuluies in religion, and 
more especially those speculative 
and doctrinal difficulties to which 
We are at present exposed, can pro. 
perly be considered, either as caused 
on the one hand, or permitted, and 
turned to good, on the other. “ The 
tares amongst the wheat,’ afford one 
among many scriptural proofs of the 
existence,the avency, and the inten- 
tions of “the enemy.” * The malice 
of Satan,’ as Mr. Cooper well ob- 
serves, in the first letter, * in this 
instance, as in many others, defeats 
its own purpose.” His interposition 
proves his existence: and his very 
attempt to resist and confound the 
truth betrays his conviction of ils 
importance, and the fear which he 
entertains of its success. (p. 12.) 

In the second letter, the Divine 
Spirit is, with equal ability, pointed 
out, both as to his operations and 
his intentions, in the fermitted ex- 
istence of those difficulties, those va- 
rious aid discordant opinions, which 
are shewn, throughout, to constitute 
our own peculiar trial. The letter 
contains some admirable illustra- 
tions of a text which has always 
struck us most forcibly, as if written 
ina spirit of prophecy for the very 
times in which we live :—** There 
must be heresies among you, that 
they which are approved may be 
made manifest among you.’ The 
iJlustrations in this letter tend to 
shew how wisely and surely, though 
slowly and imperceptibly, the exis- 
tence of wrong and iilegitimate relt- 
cious doctrines is made to operate, as 
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of the vital and practical believer, 
from the insincere and unholy pro- 
fassor. But as these cases are seve- 
rally and properly drawn from the 
yery religious obliquities to which 
the succeeding letters are devoted, 
we shall not distinctly notice them at 
present. The reader will only have 
to observe, how each succeeaing 
opinion, or set of opinions, as it 1s 
canvassed, will be found, as it were 
providentially to bear upon the one 
~reat result above mentioned ; that 
a igactas a test and index to oth. 
oys, ot to ourselves, of the real or the 
preiended, the practical, or the inef- 
feciual religious principles under 
which we are living. 

Having thus cleared the way be- 
fore the sincere inquirer, by remov- 
ing bis first stumbiing-block, arising 
fom the existence of those diversi- 
ties which we are compelled to be- 
hold ia religious opinions ; the third 
letter carries him torward to another 
important preliminary discussion : 
Whether, or not, absoluie rectitude 
of religious opinion is essential to 
saivation : which again leads to an- 
other question ; What are non-essen- 
tial points in religion? and another, 
Are all controversies on these points 
unprofitable ? If, of these three, the 
first two very delicate questions are 
not answered by Mr. Cooper, with 
all the distinctness that a very curi- 
ous inquirer might be supposed to 
have wished, we are persuaded that 
they are met with all the fairness 
that candour would require, and all 

the fulness which wisdom would ad- 
| mt. The fact is, it is totally impos- 
sible to ‘ay down the exact limits 
: between a set of opinions which is 
sufficient, and one which is insuffi- 
“lent to salvation ; and in defining 
Wiat 1s vital and essential in Chris- 
a is far easier to state what are 
essential ends and flurfiroses to be 
hae on the nature of man by 
Divine Revelation, than what 
cise points in theory embraced 
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or exclusively conduce to their pro- 
duction. Hence, ‘in reference. to 
matters of faith,’ Mr. Cooper pro- 
perly contents himself with observ- 
ings : 


“In any system of religion, adapted to 
the present condition of human nature, the 
great object which it would profess to ac- 
complish must be to recover the soul of 
man out of its fallen state, and to restore 
it to a capacity for finding happiness in the 
service und presence of a just and holy God. 
Consequently, whatever truths such a sys- 
tem proposes, the belief of which it should 
prescribe as absolutely necessary to the ac- 
complishment of this object, would be es- 
sential truths. They would be truths, an 
assent to which would be indispensable to 
the salvation of the soul. But sucha system 
might also contain many other proposi- 
tions, either plainly declared in it, or by 
deduction and inference supposed to be 
fairly derived from it ; propositions, which, 
though in themselves abstractedly true, yet 
might not be insisted on as articles of faith. 
They might be truths, the assent to which 
would not be absolutely necessary to the 
accomplishment of the great object in 
view; and which therefore in this light 
must be justly esteemed and denominated 
non-essential truths.” pp. 35, 36. 


In defining the corresponding 
points of Christian practice, we find 
Mr. Cooper laying down as essential, 
in “ addition to those universal rules 
of obedience which (as resulting 
from the natural relation between 
the Creator and his intelligent crea- 
tures) are of eternal and inimutable 
obligation, certain other specific du- 
ties, as enjoined by Christianity, in 
subserviency to its general design.” 
These, which “ being prescribed by 
positive institution, are to us equally 
binding with the requisitions of the 
Moral Law,” he instances in “ the 
observance of a day of holy rest, the 
attendance on public worship, and 
the administration of the sacrament.” 
Of those which, as being “ left to 
the exercise of human judgment,” 
“may be regarded, in reference to 
salvation, as non-essential,’’ the in- 
stances alleged are, “ the mode of 
conducting public worship; the pe- 
culiar form of church government ; 
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the manner in which the sacraments 
ought to be administered.” pp. 
38, 39, 

The superior distinctness with 
which Mr. Cooper lays down these 
latter classes may perhaps, though 
on the whole deserving approbation, 
yet serve also to shew the difficulty 
an which such questions are involv- 
ed. For we doubt not that, under 
circumstances which might be spe- 
cified, each one of his instances on 
points of practice might be made to 
change sides and become the con- 
trary to what he affirms it to be.— 
Would he, for instance, essentially 
exclude from the pale of salvation 
such of our own church as, with Hey- 
lin and others, consider the observ- 
ance of a day of holy rest no more 
obligatory on the Christian church 
than other fasts and festivals enjoin. 
ed by it upon its own authority? Or 
would he necessarily shut out from 
hope all Quakers, who are brought 
up inthe persuasion that sacraments 
are unnecessary, except spiritually 
and figuratively, and therefore never 
observe them? On the other hand, 
though forms of church government, 
modes of sacred ministration, &c, 
may be in themselves so far indiffer. 
ent as not absolutely to tie the at- 
tainment of salvation to one form or 
mode, exclusive of all the rest; yet 
do not these very points become of 
essential consideration, when they are 
connected with a spirit of bigotry on 
the one side, or of schism on the 
other! Are not “divisions” on these 
very points sometimes essential 
proofs of our being “ yet carnal !” 
And is it not absolutely necessary, 
that such views and habits be enter- 
tained with respect to the subjeet 
of church discipline and church 
union, as shall secure at least “ the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace?’ We consider indeed the 
near connection, if not convertible 
nature,of things essential with things 
not essential, as the real ground on 
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which we must justify temperate 
controversy in the latter as well as 
the former. They have a mutual 
dependence ; and surely the Out: 
work must be earnestly defended, 
which, when occupied by the enemy 
commands the citadel. 

Mr. Cooper having thus judicious. 
ly cleared his ground of preliminary 
questions, proceeds, in the five nex 
letters to the first grand and neyey. 
ending potat of debate in the Chris. 
tlan world, the Caivinistic contro. 
versy. On this important subjec,, 
particularly in connexion with Mr, 
Cooper's observations upon it, we 
scarcely know how so to shape our 
own,after all that has been advanced, 
and still remains to be said, as not to 
incur the blame either of saying too 
little or too much. We wish never 
to lose sight of the polar star which 
has hitherto presided over our track 
since the first dawn of our public 
lite; namely, neutrality upon the 
questions at issue between real Cal- 
vinists and their opponents, At the 
same time, in recurring to the term 
“ real Calvinists,”? we perfectly coi- 
cide with Mr. Cooper’s preliminary 
remark in Letter 1V.— 


‘* There is scarcely any term, which in 
modern times has been so misapplied 
this has been, and used in a sense eitlier 80 
indefinite, or so foreign to its original mear- 
ing. Instead of having been restricted 0 
the peculiarities of the Calvinistic system, 
it has been applied to all those essential 
doctrines of Christianity, which Calvinists 
hold in common with other professors 01 
evangelical truth : and many persons have 
been reproached with the name of Calvin: 
ists, whose opinions have had no nearet 
connexion with the exclusive tenets of Cal 
vin, than those of the persons who cast le 
reproach. That this misapplication “ 
term may have sometimes originated trom 
inattention, inaccuracy, or defective not 
mation, may be readily supposed : but that 
it has not at other times been studious) 
adopted with the express design of throw- 
ing oblequy on some offensive doctrine, 
on some theological opponent, caniot® 
conceded without ascribing to the pi 


ties who have so misapplied the term, * 











in of ignorance, of which they could 





2 avg be suspected.” pp. 45, 46. 
» Further, we apprehend many so. 
m ss eamuail Christians will no less 
ny cordially agree with Mr. Cooper in 

the distinction which he makes In 
“2 Leiter V. between the necessary and 


uy »gsential ducivine of faith in Christ, 


‘an and the fecudar doctrines of Calvia- 
_ 
*e ism. 
r0- “What, then, are those truths, which 
Ct, are necessur fy CO a ‘ded in the rene ral 
iy deciaralien © if be ‘hievin fr oon the Lord Jesus 
: Christ? itis obvious th: it such a belief in- 
we cludes two thipgs,— first, a conwiction © f 
Our those evils, In a tecovery from which salva- 
ed, tion itself consists ; and secondly, a persua- 
t to von of Christ's ability to recover us irom 
"ie them: in other words, a cenwiction of our 
misery as sinners, and a persuasion of the 
vied eMeacy of Chriss mediation im our be- 
ich half, “As without this conviction, we 
ack should rever seek salvation at all; so with- 
blic out this persuasion, we should never be in- 
h duced to seek itof Christ. Of what truths, 
; . then, do this conviction and persuasion ne- 
wale cesearily comprebend the belief? Of the 
the depravity of Our nature, and of our guilt as 
rm sumers ; Cfthe Divinity, incarnation, atone- 
Din. ment, and resurrection of Christ, in which 
pe the eiicacy of his mediation consists ; and 
ms of the energies and operations of the Holy 
Spirit, by which our recovery is begun and 
advanced, and our restoration tothe Divine 
hin nage and likeness will be completed. 
d a3 These, then, are essential truths, the belief 
er 80 of which is necessary to salvation. It does 
ean: not appear possible, if we reject any of 
ad to ‘hese truths, to participate in the b'essings 
tem, which Christianity propeses ; and conse- 
tial quently with respect to all these trutlis, the 
nists scripture is full) explicit, and decisive. It 
rs of constantiy interweaves them into every part 
have of Revelation, and uniformly assumes them 
vin as established and fundamental truths, 
pare? which noone who receives the Bible as the 
Cale word of God, can overlook or disbelicve. 
st the 
yf the 
fom “But what shall we say of the Calvinis- 
nfor ate grog w.ven on the supposition that 
+ that they are scriptural truths, yet how will 
ously they mes the application of this test of 
sa their j importance w the scale of Christian 
ne, 0 doctrine 3 > Are the doctrines of personal 
ot be election and final perseverance necessarily 
» pat ‘cluded in the general declaration of be- 
m, 2 Heving inthe Lord Jesus Christ? Is a be- 


f of these doctrines necessarily implied 
Christ. 
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in that faith in Christ, by which we obtain 
salvation ? For my own part, I can discov- 
er no implication of this kind: nor does 
the nature of the case, nor do the statements 
of yong e reguire the admission of it.” 
pp. 65—68. 


Now without intruding on the 
reader any conjectures respecting 
Mr, Cooper's personal creed from 
the general complexion cf the five 
Jotters under notice, any more than 
we consider it necessary to give our 
own, itis perfectly clear from the last 
of the above quotations, that Ae con- 
siders it possible to hold either creed 
Without prejudice to salvation. In 
other words, we presume it to be his 
Opinion, that without the operation of 
any worldly or sinister motives what- 
soever, without the prepossession 
arising from passion, party, and oth- 
er Causes, which are prejudicial to 
salvation, a man may be led to either 
creed by the simple, rational, and 
pious perusal! of the Sacred Volume. 
If this then be true, if this admission 
be fully made, and all the consequen- 
ces from it duly and impartially con- 
sidered on all sides; undoubtedly 
such an opinion will lay the founda- 
tion for the universal reconcilement 
and perfect harmony of all the vari- 
ous parties meen: sant formed in the 
Christian church by this controve rsy 
It will then clearly be conceded that 
the doctrines under consideration are 
not so placcd in Scripture as to be 
necessarily and unerringly collected 
from it by all persons endued with 
the same portion of honesty and pie- 
ty. The mindol the Divine A»thor 
will thence be strongly inferred, that 
no person should so exclusively be- 
lieve the one, as to think the other 
side of the question irreconcileable 
with the same infailible authority.* 
TVhe Divine intention will thence 
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be 


* We cannot of course suppose that any 
of our readers will so far mistake the line 
of our argument as to imagine that we are 
charging upon Revelation that contrarietg 
of opinion which arises solely from the 
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further augured, that we should not 
scek for absolute certainty upon so 
point, but leave it 
amonest the secret things that be- 
long untothe Lord our God :”? whilst 
this wih make it also strongly proba- 
ble that our comlorts as well as our 
mouves tor conduct are intended to 
be sought from offer sources, which 
are certainly and infallibly revealed. 
The assertion of either side of the 
qucstion as the precise truch, to the 
exclusion of the other, will further 
become on this yround a very bazar. 
dous and highiy responsible meas- 
ure: and, at least, the admonition to 
examine our motives for embracing 
or professing the one or the other, 
will become a very appropriate sub- 
stitute for the argumentative state- 
ments, oh Which enher may be sup- 
posed to stand, On the other hand, 
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norance and prejudices of its fathibie inter- 
We tully beheve, thai, however 
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men may differ in their iterpretations of it, 


meters. 
bivine wath IS GD lls OW Future Ax d and 
definne; and that to higher orders Gt tntel- 
‘has aogels now are and men 

be, the whele of the Sacred 

Volume extibus one plan and consistent 
scheme relative to the bigh subj. cts under 
diseussion—-as fav at least as it touches 
unon them. But this is obvious!y a very 
different thing from supposing that because 
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the Scriptures are inreadity Consistent, and 
capable, whenrigatly understood, of but one 
Gxed and infallible meaning, they must, 
ily in everv case appear 
maw, compassed with in. 
both of the under. 

Qn the contrary, 
1 
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th< relos 
ma 
so to a berg lke 


,mecessa 


numerable infiimities 
standing and the heart. ; 
Revelation, though ia other points like the 
sun diflusing Jight and heat and splendour 
ina world of darkness, mav in this respect 
be compared to those planets which, though 
perfectly regular and uniform in their pro- 
gress, appear to advance, stand still, or re- 
trorrade, according to the circunstances 
under which they are viewed. Whiy can- 
not we, then, in the one case as well asin 
the other, learn to attribute the difference 
of opinion to its right cause ; and question 
our own powers of perception rather than 
the honesty of our neighbour’s intention, 
or the unity and integrity of the Divine 
word ? 
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to hold either without obtruding our 
opinions upon others, or to maintain 
a suspended judgment respecting 
them, will cease to be considered os 
aground in dése/f either of censure 
or applause : it willbe referred per. 
baps to the natural diversity of men’s 
minds, or to their accidental circum. 
stances; and the duty of all will stang 
out with pre-eminent and acknow- 
jedged force, to guard themselves 
and each otber, not so much against 
the doctrinal sysiem which either 
party may believe, as from the conse 
quences to which, if improperly ap- 
plied, it may lead. The principle of 
the Apostle, in things indifferent, 
will tiere be applicabie in ail its na- 
tive and intended force :—* He that 
regardeth the dey regardeth it unto 
the Lord; and he that rerardeth not 
the day, to the Lord be doth not re- 
gard live. But why dost thou judge 


thy brother? or why dost thou set 
wt noveht thy brother ? for we shall 


aii stand before the Judgniente-seat of 
Christ.” 

‘These sentiments we ley before the 
reader asin our minds the fair result 
of Mr. Cooper’s most Christian and 
therejure Must concihatory reasonings 
upon this important subject. His 
object throughout these five letters 
muy be most confidently asserted to 
be contained in that one word, co7- 
ciliation ; and if the principal part oi 
thcm may seem to be taken up ina 
kind of apology to his suppesed cor- 
respondent for those who hold the 
ofirmative side of the Calvinistic 
question, we do not think itis with 
any view whatever to inculcate the 
opinion, but merely to gain for it 
toleration.——T hat such men as Hook- 
er, and Hall, and Beveridge, and 
Leighton, and Usher should have 
held the doctrines of personal elec- 
tion and final perseverance (Leiter 
1V.) can surely not be without 1 
weight, (even theugh mechanically 
counter-balanced by opposite testuumo 


1 +n) act 
ny,) In gaining some resfiect at least 

















‘or the doctrines in question. That 
‘nthe mind of the Calvinist, Divine 
predetermination may be thought 
possibly reconcileable to human res- 
ponsibility, as two lines, parallel to 
appearance, may possibly meet, if in- 
fuitely produced (Letter V.,) is also 
a concession justly due from his op- 
onents : though we own in this case 
the illustration borrowed by Mr. 
Cooper from the actual reconcile- 
ment of the two apparently contend- 
ing attributes of Deity, his justice 
and mercy, In the scheme of the 
Gospel, does not appear to be happi- 
ly chosen, inasmuch as they are Ve- 
conciled in Scripture itself, which Is 
the very thing desired In vain of the 
other two opposing principles. At 
the same time, We admit it to bea 
fact which will bear- the severest 
scrutiny in all ages, that Calvinism, 
such as Mr. Cooper defines it, has 
ever stood connected with many shin- 
ing and sterling fruits of Christian 
holiness in multitudes of tts 
(Vide Letter VII.) 


observation, 


pruics- 
sors. 
The following 
nected with this fact, deserves the 
serious and dcliberate attention of 
our readers. 
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rry? 


* The fact is really this : The practical 
consequences, which appear to result from 
these doctrines, are not produced simply 
bv the reception and profession of thei, 
but by the state of heart with which they 
are received and professed. ‘Vhe seed, 
when it falls into good ground, will bring 
forth fruit. When the heart is really under 
the influence of the Spirit ef God, then the 
Calvinistic doctrines, being received into a 
prepared and congenial soil, will be pro 
tive of good. laid the growth of 
every Cliristian temper and prace, and will 
tend ta improve the tone and to exalt the 
standard of Christian practice. But where 
the soul is still a stranger to renewing 
stace, wherethe heart is still unoccupied 
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Spirit or God ; there the tenets oi 
me . ° - 
Whieh we are speaking, being sneculative!ls 

nm hye } . lame lr e n } 
embraced by the understandins, auc ree 


ceived into a mind unhumbied and unholy, 
Will necessarily be productive of evil. bhey 
Will be abused and perverted, and made 
Mistruments and occasions of sin.” pp. 
98, 99, - 
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This observation we consider as 
capable of a very wide application: 
and certainly it is quite as true of the 
opponents of Calvinism as of its de. 
fenders. Let us look rather to the 
lives, tempers, ruling passions, and 
motives of men, than to those nice 
aud perhaps accidental shades ef doc- 
trinal opinion, in which they may 
differ from) each other; and, per- 
haps, we shall (hen have occasion to 
find that Many are acting the worst 
Calvinism with the creed of Armioi- 
ans, and mot a few acing the best 
Arminianism with the creed of Cal- 
Vin ;——that Many talk evanye-ically 
who think legally ; while some talk 
legally who think evangelicaily. We 
are unwilling unduly to extend this 
article: we should otherwise have 
vrratified our readers with an extract 
from Letter VIII. relative to what 
seems the cenclusion of the whoie 
matter in Mr. Cooper’s as well as his 
correspondent’s mind;—the former 
permitting it to be received as his 
opinion, that “a belief of the Calvin- 
istic doctrines is not essential te sal- 
vation ;? the latter, though profess- 
ing himself an anti-Calvinist, yet 
owning that ae is decidedly convince 
ed his salvation must be entirely of 
grace. .See pp. 1O9—I111. 

In passing on to Letters IX. and X 
*“ on Rereneration, and the Contro- 
versy connected with it,” we feel 
ourselves standing on different 
ground to that which we have hither- 
to assumed, having strongly, fully, 
and deliberately declared our senti- 
ments upon the subject: and we 
must ow, upon the whole, with Mr, 
Cooper, that in cur opinion, “ the 
point here in dispute is one of vital 
and essential moment; and which, 
with great propriety, may Interest 
the fee rs, and call forth the ener- 
rics of all those, who would ¢ con- 
tend earnestly for the faith once de- 
hivercd the . Whilst, 
however, we say this, we desire not 
more than Mr. C: 
the muin object of 
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further augured, that we should not 
seek for absolute certainty upon so 


Mysicrious a point, but leave it 
aimonest* the secret things that be- 
long untothe Lord our God :”? w hilst 


this wil make it also strongly proba- 
ble that our comlorts as well as our 
mMouves tor conduct are intended to 
be sought from ofher sources, which 
are certamly and infallibly revealed. 
The assertion of either side of the 
question as the precise truch, to the 
exclusion of the other, will further 
become on this ground a very bazar. 
dous and highiy responsible meas- 
ure: and, at least, the admonition to 
examine our motives for embracing 
or professing the one or the other, 

will become a very appropriate sub- 
stitute for the argume iallve state- 
Nents, oh which steliais may i 
pesedto stand, On tine other hand, 
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picters. We tully beheve, thai, however 
men may differ in their interpretations of it, 
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Divine wath IS ih itsown wature Ne d and 


tio higher orders of intel- 
eels now are and men 
Le, the whole of the Sacred 
Velume extibiis ove plan and consistent 
‘relative tothe bigh subj cts under 
discussion—-as far at least as it touches 
Span tiem. But this is obviousty a very 

iterent thing from supposi v that because 
are inveality Consistent, and 
umierstacd, of but one 
meaning, they must, 
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standing and the heart. On the contrary, 
Reve}: ALION, the in a her points like the 
sun diflusing “dra L heat ‘and splend our 
ina world of darkness, may in this respect 
be compared ces ed se planets which, though 
perfectly regular and uniform in their pi'o- 
gress, appear to auvance, stand still, or re- 
iror rade, according to the circurastances 
under which th sey are viewed. Whiy can- 
not we, then, in the one case as well asin 
the other, learn to attribute the difference 
of opinion to its right cause ; and que stion 
our OWN powers of perception rather than 
the honesty of our neighbour’s intention, 
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or the unity and integrity of the Divine 
word ” 
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to hold either without obtruding our 
opinions upon others, or to maintain 
a suspended judgment re especting 
them, will cease to be considered as 
aground in ¢ése/f either of censure 
or applause : it willbe referred per. 
baps to the natural diversity of men’s 
minds, or to their accidental circum. 
stances; and the duty of all will stand 
out with pre-eminent and acknow- 
jledged force, to guard themselves 
and each otber, not so much against 
the doctrinal sysiem which either 
party may believe, as from the Conse. 
quences to which, if improperly ap- 
plied, it may lead. The principle of 
the Apostle, in things indifferent, 
will here be applicabie in ail its na. 
tive and intended lorce :—* He that 
regardeth the dey regarcdeth it unto 
the Lord; and he that regardeth not 
the day, to the Lord he doth not re- 
gard liv... But why dost thou judge 
thy or why dost thou set 
brother ? for we shall 
rineht-seat of 
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brother? 
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ait stand betore the jads 
Christ.” 

These sentiments we l-y before the 
reader asin our minds the fair result 

Mr. Cooper’s most Christian and 
therefore Must conciliatory reasonings 
upon this important subject. His 
object throughout these five letters 
may be most confidently asserted tc 
be contained in that one word, cov- 
cilia¢ion : and if the principal part oi 
thom may seem to be taken up ina 
kind of apology to his supposed cor- 
respondent for those who hold the 
uflirmative side of the Calvinistic 
question, we do not think it is with 
any view whatever to inculcate the 
opinion, but merely to gain for it 
toleration.—_T hat such men as Hook- 
er, and Hall, and Beveridge, and 
Leighton, and Usher should have 
held the doctrines of personal elec- 
tion and final perseverance (Leiter 
1V.) can surely not be without 3 
weight, (even though mechanically 
counter-balanced by opposite tesumo- 
ny,) in gaining some resfect at least 
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‘or the doctrines in question. That 
“1 the mind of the Calvinist, Divine 
redetermination may be thought 


possibly reconcileable to buman res- 
ponsibility, as two lines, parallel to 


appearance, may possibly meet, if in- 
finitely produced (Letter V.,) is also 
a concession justly due from his op- 
onents : though we own in this case 
the illustration borrowed by Mr. 
Cooper from the actual reconcile- 
ment of the two apparently contend- 
ing attributes of Deity, his justice 
and mercy, In the scheme of the 
Gospel, does not appear to be kappi- 
ly chosen, inasmuch as they are Ve- 
conciled in Scripture itself, which is 
the very thing desired tn vain of the 
other two opposing principles. At 
the same time, We admit it to bea 
fact which will bear the severest 
scrutiny in all ages, that Calvinism, 
such as Mr. Cooper defines it, has 
ever stood connected with many shin- 
ing and sterling fruits of Christian 
holiness In multitudes of tts pruies- 
sors. (Vide Letter VII.) 

The following observation, con. 
nected with this fact, deserves the 
serious and deliberate attention of 
our readers. 


* The fact is really this: The practical 
consequences, which appear to result from 
these doctrines, are not produced simply 
bv the reception and profession of them, 
but by the state of heart with which they 


are received and professed. The seed, 
when it falls into good ground, will bring 
jorth fruit. When the heart is really under 
the influence of the Spirit ef God, then the 
Calvinistic doctrines, being received into a 


wepared and congenial soil, will be produc. 
ive of good. They will aid the growth of 
every Christian temper and prace, and will 
tend to improve the tone and to exalt the 
standard of Christian practice. But where 
the soul is still a stranger to renewing 
grace, wherethe heart is still unoccupied 
bythe Enirit of God; there the tenets of 
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embraced by the understanding, and re- 
ceived into a mind unhbumbled and unholy, 
Will necessarily be productive of evil. They 
Will be abused and perverted, and made 
struments aud occasions of sin.” pp. 
8, 99, 7 
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This observation we consider as 
capable of avery wide application: 
and Certainly it is quite as true of the 
opponents of Calvinism as of its de. 
fenders. Let us look rather to the 
lives, tempers, ruling passions, and 
motives of men, than to those nice 
aud perhaps accidental shades ef doc- 
trinal opinion, in which they may 
differ from) each other; and, per- 
haps, we shall then have occasion to 
find that many are acting the worst 
Calvinism with the creed of Armioi- 
ans, and not a few ecteng the best 
Arminianism with the creed of Cal- 
VIN j—that many talk evanyetically 
who think legally ; while sume talk 
legally who think evangeticaily. We 
are unwilling unduly to extend thi 
article: we should otherwise have 
gratified our readers with an extract 
from Letter VIII. relative to what 
seems the conclusion of the whole 
matter in Aly. Cooper’s as well as his 
correspondent’s mind;—the former 
permitting it to be received as his 
opinion, that “a belief of the Calvin- 
istic doctrines is not essential to sal- 
vation ;”? the latter, though profess- 
ing himself an anti-Calvinist, yet 
owning that ae is decidedly convince 
ed his salvation must be entirely of 
grace. “See pp. 1O9—I111. 

Tn passing on to Letters IX. and X 
* on Kereneration, and the Contro- 
versy connected with it,” we feel 
Ourselves standing on different 
ground to that which we have hither- 
med, having strongly, fully, 
iberately declared our senti- 
ments upon the subject: and we 
must ow, upon the whole, with Mr. 
Cooper, that in cur opinion, * the 
point here in dispute is one of vital 
and essential moment; and which, 
with great propriety, may Interest 
the feelings, and call forth the ener- 
vies of all those, who would ¢ con- 
end earnestly for the faith once de- 
livercd to the saints. ” Whilst, 
however, we say this, we desire not 
to forget, any more than Mr. Coop- 


er has forgotten, the muin object of 
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his whole work, which is to display a 
spirit of conciliation, to promote 
general harmony and good-will, and, 
if possible, to lay a foundation tor the 
reconcilement of the most discor- 
dant parties whoshallbe found either 
desirious or capable of peace. We 
should, therefore, at all events, Acre 
decline a renewal of old hostilities, 
(even were we disposed towards 
them,) upon ** regenerauion, the spir- 
itual grace of buptisia,’&c.&c. : and 
we shall much more gladly recur 
with our excellent author tothe first 
principles, the “ima ftundamina” of 
the controversy ; and, delivering with 
him an honest testimony on that 
point, we shail most cheerfully for- 
bear from any personal application 
of our remarks to any one more than 
to another specilic class of religious 
controvertists. Mr. Cooper had pro- 
perly represented Christiantty < 
system of religion, the design 
which is to recover the Numan soul 
out of its fallen state, and to restore 
itto a Capacity for finding — 
in the presence al d service of a holy 
God.” To this be as properly adds, 
in substance, that such a recovery 
and restoration imply a change inthe 
spiritual faculties of the soul ; the 
extent of which change we shail es- 
timate in propotion as we estimate 
the extent of the depravation which 
rendered it necessary. 
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* Tf, on the one hand, we think but Fght- 
ly of the soul’s spiritual depravation, we 
shall of course regard the change, which a 
restoration to its original condition implies, 
as slight and inconsiderable. Butif, onthe 
other hand, we look on the depraved state 
of the soul as amounting to a total extine- 
tioa of its spiritual faculties, it is plain that, 
with these views, the change to be accom. 
plished in its recovery will appear to be 
great and momentous.” pp. 117, 118. 


Now this change, he apprebends, 
inthe meaning of all parties, zs re- 
generation. Equally docs he imagine 
that all parties ascribe it to the ope- 


ration of the Spirit of God. But 
some annex this change necessarily 
and essentially and exciusively to the 
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duc administration of the acra- 
ment ef baptism: others deny a ne. 
cossary Connection between the two 
events, but hold that regeneration 
may take place at the time of bap- 
tism, before it, after it, or not at al], 
This, then, being the os/ensidle ground 
of difference “pinnate the two par- 
ties now at issue on the question— 
and honest men on both sides seem- 
ing to collect their respective opin- 
ions alike from Scripture and the 
church—Mr. Cooper is led backward 
to a higher, and what he deems the 
real, grouod of difference between 
them. We imagine his total view of 
this real ng of difference may be 
summed up in one tmportant ques- 
tion—* Which of the two opinions 
respecting the dependency of te- 
eeneration on baptism is congenial 
to the more cxtended views cf the 
nature of the spiritual change signifi 
ed by it, and wiich to the Jess cx- 
tended view of it??? The answer 
iunsplied by Mr. Cooper is most obyi- 
ous. ‘Lhose whothink a little and an 
easy change of natura! character sul- 
ficient to the purposes of religion, 
will find no difficulty in supposing it 
totake place at baptism : but in pro- 
portion to the supposed extent and 
difficulty of the regenerating change 
from sin to holiness, will be the 
slowness to believe that it Aas taken 
place universally at baptism.* To 
use Mr. Cooper’s own words, 


« The real, but concealed, object of this 
controversy has been the nature of true re- 





* We are aware that the doctrine of con 
genialities and affinities, though very ad- 
missible in chemistry, is of very slippery 
application to the science of theology. As 
a proof of this may be alleged the _ 
fact of an attempt lately made, iw 
causa, vocharge the opponents of a ductrine 
which necessarily ties regeneration to bap: 
tism, with a leaning to Calvinism. Now 
itappears that the very father of age eC 
Calvinism, St. Austin, has spoken mos 
strongly in a way to favour the opint nota 
necessary conne ction between regeneral! ion 
and baptism : whereas Burnet, to selec 
one name only amongst a host of moders 
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ligian. Its spirituality has been the actual 
Tbe doctrine of bap- 


matter in dispute, 
been vicwed with 


tismal regene ration hi: is 
vusy and resisted with ve hemence, be- 


the opinion of those who have 
thus opposed it, the practical tendency of 
tue doctrine is obviously not onty to lawer 
a0 degrade thes spiritual standard of Ciirss- 
ianity, but in fact to aker, and even to de- 
niee, its peculiar nature, Character, and 
For if (as the advocates for this 
change, 


re al 


objects. 
doc trine conte: id) that ren rating 
yn which the soui’s recovery from its Nacu- 
n depravation consists, uniformly takes 
lace at baptism; then tt follows, that every 
baptize dj p Jerson is naturally Chpacitated for 
participating the duties and pleasures of 
true reli sion. But great numbers of those 
who have been bast tized, evidently shew 
that, notwithstanding their supposed 
change, they are still as § far gone fron 

origing i] righteousnes 5,’ and as much § alie- 
nated from the life of po as those who 
have not beev baptized. To maintain, then, 
thisdoctrine, to insist that this change—a 
change which still icaves the subjects of it 
insuch an evident state of tacapacily for 
true religion—is the whole ofthat spr “itual 
renovation which the soul reg'tires, is, in 
the opinion of the opposite party, to incul. 
cate very luw and defective notions of what 
religion really is; and, in fact, virtually to 
divest it of every thing pure, elevated, and 
spiritual.” pp. 124—126, 


! 


If, as Mr. Cooper well observes tn 
continuation, the advocates for bep- 
tismal regeneration mean a change 
f some other kind, and not that 
which restores to the soulits spiritual 
liness for seeing and serving God, 
then the opposing party will withdraw 
irom the combat, and leave their an- 
tugonists in quiet possession cf their 
opinions, 


ca 


An obvious exception against all 
his from the mouth of an objector, 
is well put by Mr, Cooper into ihe 


Arminians, is a most strenuous Opponent of 
any such necessarv connection, and cousid- 
ers it avital principle of Provestantion to 
deny it. If, then, a finities are to be men- 
tioned at ; all, the true statement is that - 
re: — alluded to, ofan affinity between th 

cher views of spiritual religion, and a de. 
nial of its necessary and universal attain 
Ment at the moment of bantism 
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supposed reply of his correspondent 
atthe beginning of Letter X. 


“You accuse me with having * passed a 
sentence of condemnation in my Jast letter 
on all who espouse the doctrine of baptis- 
mal regeneration, and with having repre- 
sented them as persons destitute of all spir- 
tual rebgion, ” p, 129. 


The answer of Mr. Cooper is 
equally perspicuous and concillatory. 
He stutes, that his aim is not to sir ik € 
ut men, but at princifiles ; that he 
certaluly considers the opinion of 
baptismai regeneration as naturally 
connected with lower views of spir- 
ttual religion; butthat still many per- 


sons possessed of those views, 


“widely as they may appear in these res- 
pects to cd: fer from such as maintain the 
higher st: indard, are in reality far more re- 
mote in sentiment ee those who reduce 
Christiauity to a mere composition of forms, 

ceremonies, and ordinances, totally desii- 

tute of life and vitality. 


* And this is one peculiar feature in the 
present controversy Many of the persons, 
how engaged opposition to each other, 
really approximate much neaver in their 
epinion than several of those, who are rang- 
ed onthe same side For eventhey who 
admit the lowest degree of spitituality in 
religion, musthave far more community of 
feeling and interest with those who contend 
for the highest, th: un they possibly 
with such as virtu: ally 


ali'y.” pp. 120, 131. 


| 


Viiat none but such as virtually 
banish al] spirivuality in religion are 
xcluded from ‘his wide 

tholic unity, must be obyi- 
ous from the foreyoing quotations 
We catnot, however, refrain fron 
ceiving ene passage more, which will 
acquaintance with that 
soméwhat curious and perhaps wide- 
ly disseminated opinion of a Divine 
seed being implanted in all at bap- 
tism, but in many subsequently neg- 
lected, and a to lic dormant 
and unproductive.* 


can have 


exclude all spizitue 
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prove his 


2 ‘ , on ah cf “4 » So *s) ° ee 
See Vossins “de Bantismo,” and others 
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‘“‘In answer to this statement, I would 
ask, from what cause has it arisen that this 
divine seed has experienced in these per- 
sons so much inattention and neglect, so 
much opposition and resistance ? Has it not 


been from the prevailing indisposition of 


their heart to spiritual things; trom the 
soul’s predilection to the works of the flesh, 
and to the pomps and vanities of the world ; 
in other words, from the depravation of its 
spiritual faculties, from its natural incapa- 
city for participating the duties and plea- 
sures of true religion ?” pp. 134, 135. 


Then, supposing this admission to 
be made by a person seeing the ne- 
cessity of some real spiritual change, 
the inference, according to Air. C 
er, is most plain, 


really and radically changed ; the 

tion of its spiritual faculties still contiuimes ; 
and consequently the operation wrought in 
baptism was not that spiritual renovation, 
which the opposers of baptismal regenera- 
tion have in view, when they talk of §the 
new birth?” That operation, whatever it may 
be, must evidently be something very dis- 
tinct from this spiitual change ; some- 
thing, which its advocates will surely not 
deem an object worthy of serious conten- 
tion, when they consider, that at the best, 
even on their own admission, it leaves the 
soul stiliunder its prevailing indisposition 
io spiritual things, stull under its natural in- 
capacity for true religion.” p, 146. 


‘The conclusion brings us to the 
nlace whence we set out: that by 
such advocates for baptismal regene- 
ration is meant “a chanyve of some 
ether kind, and not that which re- 
stores to the soul its spiritual fitness 
for seeing and serving God,” and 
consequently, as before, that they 
may hold, unmolested by tieir an- 
tagonists, their own idea and expla- 
nation of the term regeneration. 

To conclude this matier shortly, 
(for other subjects press forward to 
cur notice.) We are not willing quite 
to assent to the closing remark of 
‘iv. Cooper, in speaking as above of 
about baptism, and 


m asserting that the 


’ Y¢ 


mersors CUyeci ibe 
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change there effected is real regene. 
rauion, In the sense of real conver. 
sion of the heart to God, that “the 
only real ground of difference be. 
tween these parties is the degree of 
spirituality to which the standard of 
true religion should be referred.» 
(p- 137.) For if baptismal regene- 
ration be once Considered as distinct 
from the spirit of vital religion after. 
wards to be attained, then we appre- 
hend it may be consistently held to 
take ploce uniformly at beptism, even 
by those who hold also the strongest 
views of that spiritual religion subse. 
Guenily necessary to the soul. It js 
oaly to those Who malntain that a 
other spiritual Change, except that 
which accompanies baptism, is ne. 
cessary that we apprehend Mr. Coop. 
er’s remark fully 
or from 
their opponenis, as to ** the degree of 


applics, The form. 
characters certainly differ 
spirituality to which the standard of 
true rehvion isto be referred.” Yet 
even them we would piace ina far 
dtflerent rank from the others, who 
ceny allinternal spiritual conversion 
of the soul whatever, elther at bap- 
tism or subsequently, (as the man- 
ner of sume is,”) and most cordially 
would we invite them, with Mr. 
Cooper, to join hands with the advo 
cates of a sull higher spirituality in 
religion, and 


‘mutually laying aside their contenticns 
and jealousies, draw near to each other in 
Christian fellowship and love. ‘ Keeping 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, 
let them combine. their force against the 
common enemies of both, against those who 
would spoil Christianity of its highest giory 
and excellence, the internal beauty of hol! 
ness. Avainst adversaries like these. 'et 
their united zeal and activity be exerted ! 
nor let them suffer any lesser differences 
among themselves, by disturbing. their 
unanimity, to weaken their efforts 19 the 
common cause, or to excite a suspicio’ ”! 
their countenancing an interpretation ' 
Christian truth so erroneous and destiuc- 
tive as that which many of the advacates 0 
baptismal regeneration are evidently 2 
tempting toestablish.” pp. 159, 14%. 
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If in discussing the two preceding 
of Calvinism and baptis- 


guestions | ae 
: stirred within 


mal revroneretion, aS 
jee > a°"" ‘ ‘a <* 

f oor own Establishment 
P| we fo) Weta tp vi 240008 atid: . 9 
Las - 


: } > . 4 
we have been ftoretoy reminded of 


the patriarchal ,dmonition, * Sirs, 
re are brethren, why do ye Wrong 
one tu another £? with what feelines 
must we enter on the third direct 
subiect ol Myr. Cooper’s letters? How 
are we to follow bim into a discus- 
sion which must now be carried be- 
yond the limits of our ewn church ; 
and which has added to our many 
heavy, and, if we may aliude to re- 
cent events of a very different kind, 
averavated sources of national dis- 
guietude, one which touches upon 
tne great foundation of all national 
prosperity and plety—namely, unity 
in sentiment, we will not say with 
respect to pardcular. doctrines of 
Chrisuanity, 
and forms of Christian worship, but 
with respect to the very ground and 
ail moraitty and social 
order. Tie source of disquietude 
to which have now to allude, 1s 
one which has uniortunately for some 
time divided the opinions, if not se- 
vered the hearts, of many, between 
whom the recognition of some com- 
mon principles, and those the best 
and purest principles, of Christiani- 
ty,and faiiy,asto appearance, adopt- 
ed and acted upon, bad promised a 
lasting union. And this estrange- 
ment gradually proceeding till it had 
reached a point which rendered it 
utterly inconsistent with the largest 
ond most liberal principles of our 
truly Catholic Church, bas at length 
ied to an unexpected separation in 
courch communion, of which it is 


principles yh 


pF e 


—wifficult either to suggest a Cure or lo 


‘uresee the final result. 

Such is the nature and effect of 
that rising spirit of Antinomian cr. 
aes. Lo Which Mr. Cooper has devot- 
“Chis eleventh and twelfth Jetters. 
Pie hirst of these he has properly 


None ’ 


i¢d oy observine— 
oT 


or to particular modes: 





os 
awh 


“Any system of religious doctrine which 
tends, im its practical consequences, to 
lower the stanourd or to narrow the extent 
of moral obedience, is a species of Anti- 
nomanism. But the system which we par- 
ticularly understand by this denomination, 
consists in such a partial, perverse, cr un- 
guarded statement af the ductvines of grace, 
as tends to establish the conclusion, that 
Christian privileges may be separated from 
moral duties ; or, im other words, that the 
practice, and icmper, and spirit, which the 
preceptive parts of Scripture enjoin, are 
not indispensably requisite, cither as an 
evidence of our faith, or as a qualification 
for our admission to the privileges aod en- 
jJoyments of picty. It is a system, which, 
professing to release the believer iu Christ 
from: the necessity of personal lioliness, 
and an individual conformity to the image 
and will of his Creator, virtually ‘makes 
void the law ;’ and, under the pretence of 
promoting religious liberty, opens the fluod- 
gates to every species of vice and immo- 
rality.”” pp. 141, 142. 


So important and so instant do we 
consider the danger here alluded to, 
and such is our opinion of Mr, Coop- 
er’s excellent judgment, that we 
should be far from asserting thet he 
1s Spoken too strongly upon it. We 
are nevertheless inclined to fiint that 
a somewhat different view of it from 
that which he has taken, or at least 
something stilladded to all he has 
advanced, might have further promot- 
ed the great end we should never 
lose sight of, that of carnming con- 
viction to the breasts of these, whom 
of allothers the question most awful- 
ly concerns. He bas, in the first of 
these two letters, enlarged upon the 
fearful subtlety of attack manifested 
in this new attempt of the yreat ene- 
my upon the souls of men. 
in the second, as cogently enforced 
his views of the immense practical 
evils likcly toarise from the diffusion 
of this mischief. But he has not in 
either letter really traced up the evil 
toits source. He seems to have felt 
himself on tender ground; «end if 
either the opinions themselves, or the 
principles on which they are heid, 
arc distinctly characterized, which 


He has 


-— 
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we do not altogether think they are ; 
we certainly do not seem to find the 
very strong line of demarcation laid 
down, which we think the subject 
admits, between these strange doc- 
tie » wotesenen 
6: yetoutve vital Christianitv. In 
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Pines, ¢ a cl orthodox 
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them 
them wit 
we, Oo this occasion, should a litile 
jntruce Into his province by few 
farther observations of Own, 
civors under 
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forbidden tree, 
became ° entity arainst God ;’ an nd 
from thet time © it was not subject to 
the law ef God, 
be.’ Usder the 
of this carnal various have 
been the devices of fallen cor- 
roupt man in all ages to get vid of 
that walch is its greatest burc den, and 
which, indeed, it bas maturad/y be- 
come ubible to full 
itions of s 
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end, the abolition of the moral Jaw of 
God as binding on the conduct ang 
the consciences of mankind. But 


after the light of reason and Common 
sense had joined with the rising 
heams ge Gospel truth, in dispers. 
Ing th 
tion ae — and their acCompany- 


S- 
dattininen of these fovtines. 


ine superstitions, human nature fel; 
ereal dificult ty in contriving hew de. 
vicesto sbuke off the ol bitgations of 
the strict, unerring, undeviath o law 
and will of God. A resource was at 
Jeneta discovered in that too con- 
1 palatable doctrine ofa miti- 
‘The world at 
very distinct views o! 
hiture of the doctrines of 
race, evsily assumed a gep- 
Ssalion irom all strict obe- 
thie 
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mon ane 


large, 
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newly-promulgated 
hoi G 


sacrifice 


understood to 
further devia 
God, such as 
excuse or palllate 
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each 


stew 


cvery 
om tne law of 
individual could 
under an ideaof 
heleagreaane of human na 
ture, seemed to be perfectly atoned 
fost ; sda no senda appeared to ve 
ieft for obedience beyond such mor.t 
precepts as convenience permiue? 

habit tolerated, and society presci!- 
ed. Such is to this day the pracicl 
rhea hee atapue of a large mass of 


“those who profess and call them 


selves eda 
But inthe mean time a nesnahe ond 
considerate class, struck 
inconsistency of su 
indced shrinks 
bothinencss at 
mach of Ser ripture, per reeive 
that on any consistent 
hatever, salvation must be —_ 
vbolly by the law, or wholly 9 
grace | and seme of ‘these, under the 
iremaining influence, more of iess 
sc rative, af Sthat fault and co 
— of the nature of every Ie" 
bat naturally is ing 
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ence to the law of God, whatsoev- 
er; and to urge their claim to entire 
exemption from the moral code, 
upon a supposed general or personal 
interest in that Saviour, “* who is the 
end of the law for righteousness to 
every one that believeth,” Now; 
though strange to say, it Is neverthe- 
less certain, thata portion even of 
these persons intended by this no- 
thing more than to exalt, as they SUp- 
posed, move fully the grace of God, 
and to free themselves from what 
thev deemed a very heavy burden, 
namely; a conscience always charg- 
ing them with a high degree of guilt 
and obliquity, after their utmost and 
truly Christian endeavours to fulfil 
from the heart the whole law ol 
God. These persons, aiming at a 
state of miscalled peace, wholly in- 
compacdble with the promises and 
examples of Scripture, as well as 
with the state of our fallen nature, 
unhappily gave the tone to a mixed 
mulutude, and most heterogeneous 
mass of less pure professors of reli- 
eion, Who were ready to seize their 
unguarded and untenable positions, 
as strong ground for the indulgence 
of all their ow worst and most li- 
centious passions. Under the ban- 
ner of these false principles, it is 
most clear, the greatest excesses 
were committed, to the disgrace of 
all religion, in the early part of the 
Reformation : and, surrounded by a 
set of deluders and deluded in this 
country, Cromwell, an Antinomian 
in the worst sense of that term, was 
seen, by the help of these princi- 
pics, 


'c wade through slaughter to a throne. 


The Familists, amongst other ob- 
hoxlous sects of those ill-fated times; 
were known to hold the precise sen- 
uMent so well suited to these Anti- 
fomian schemes, namely, that the 
on~% of the elect are pardoned from 
“i eternity; that sins alter their 
‘Aaracter, when committed under 


“uch and such circumstances, &c. 
And whilst this Antinomian- 


yr? . 
-TIS{, 
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ism is so far worse thanthe ordinary 
species of worldly Antinomlanism, 
as it proceeds upon certain fixed and 
definite, though erroneous, princi- 
ples of religious faith, it bas contin- 
led to perpetuate itself, and to rivet 
itself faster on the mind by two feel- 
Ings most copzenial to our unhappy 
nature, a spirit of enthusiasm, anda 
spirit of Independency. 

Very tar be it from us to use these 
terms in any sense that would seem 
to reflect, even in thought, on that 
right of private judgment, and that 
free exercise of conscience in all re. 
ligious concerns, which have been so 
fully recognised in this enlightened 
country. But we expect sull that 
rational persons on all sides will 
allow, that laws and immunities, and 
civil privileges, cannot alter the in- 
herent nature of things. Though 
every man in this thinking age and 
country is allowed to think just as he 
pleases without molestation or in- 
quisition, yet this can never prove 
that some men do not think enthu- 
siastically ; nor though we may le- 
gaily divide and subdivide as much 
as we please, into sects and parties, 
does it follow from hence that the 
spirit of division and schism, or proud 
independency, is not still an evil.— 
Enthusiasm may be defined to be 
that state of mind in which man 
chooses to believe just what he plea- 
ses, on any evidence, or no evidence 
as it may happen to suit him; and 
by that independency which alone 
we reprobate, we mean a determina- 
tion to hold that belief, in spite of 
any reason or argument that may be 
wdduced on the strongest grounds 
against it, and at the risk of all har- 
mony and agreement between the 
several members of Christ’s mysti- 
cal body. 

Tiese are the two great master 
principles which we see at work in 
much of the mischief both of our 
own and other days, and grievously 
exemplified in the history of most 
parties, as well as that of the Antino- 
mian. We might even exemplify 

5C 
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them in the opposition made to that 
excelleut institution, the Bible Soci. 
ety; to which we shall have pre- 
sently, and in the last place, to turn 
the reader’s attention. 

But our particular business is with 
the Antinomians, and especially 
those of the present day. In con- 
templating this class of persons, 
Who can fail to observe the opera- 
tion of these two great principles in 
most, both of their public speeches 
and their private transactions! The 
great thing to be got rid of, is the 
obligation of the whole Mora! Law. 
With regard, indeed, to its not be- 
ing acovenant of works to the Chris- 
tian, by the fulfilment of which he 1s 
to be saved, we are quite agreed: 
but is ita rule of life necessary to 
believers? Here they answer, No. 
Is it to be kept or not, precisely at 
our own option? Not this either.— 
Some will even venture to recom. 
mend it to be kept; and we sincere- 
ly hope that all wish it to be kept, 
and even wish to keep lt. But 
where is the obligation to observe 
it? Evidently, on their system, no 
where. They are released from the 
fancied burden of an obligatory law ; 
and are resolved to imagine that this 
is “the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made them free.” To main- 
tain this notion of their own—for that 
it has ever been the notion of the 
Church of Christ, as distinct from 
themselves, they never profess to 
believe—they have now recourse to 
What, on any other subject, would 
not be considered even the sem- 
blance of reasoning, and which, 
when applied to the holy Scripture, 
we fear to designate by its proper 
name. Every authoritative moral 
precept, both of the Old and New 
Testament, bearing obligation on the 
face of it, is explained away: and 
we leave the uninformed reader to 
guess the weak evasions by which 
this, in an innumerable multitude of 
cases, is attempted But we can 
only assure such a reader, that after 
he has strained his imagination to 
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the uttermost, he will SCurcely come 
up to the reality of some of the com. 
ments which tave been repeatedly 
offered to justily these innovating 
opinions. We forbear to mention 
them, out of unleigned respect to 
the subject, to our readers, and, we 
Must add, to ourselves and_the mis- 
taken, though often well- meaning, 
persons who make them. But mo 
are persuaded their opinions, when 
fully developed by themselves, wil! 
serve as & warning-beacon to all, 
those who might be in danger of the 
same errors, even to the remotest 
generauons. 

We do not understand that these 
opinions go to the length of plead. 
ing direct inspiration for such views 
of the Gospel, though we must say 
they are so little founded on reason, 
or the plain text of Scripture, that 
such a presumption would be the 
only plea for their indulgence. We 
have reason to believe, indeed, that 
the assurance of our own personal 
election to salvation, without any 
evidence but that of believing it, 1s an 
opinion not unfrequently coupled 
with the preceding views. Indeed, 
such a notion cam have nothing buta 
supposed, though unauthenticated, 
revelation to support it. If we ex- 
cept this opinion, which, among 
those who allow of assurance cf s: i 
vation without evidence, ovgat, in 
consistency, to be an universal one, 
we are not aware that any very fixed 
or uniform course of doctrine Is pro- 
mulgated upon the plan in question. 
We are confident that no settled 
scheme, whether of doctrine, disci- 
pline, or rites, was held by the num- 
berless named or unnamed sects, 
which stood on this same foundation, 
towards the period of the Reforma 
tion. And, we further believe, that 
where doctrines stand upon the 
ground of what is properly called 
enthusiasm, that is, on personal ag? 
viction and feeling independently ©! 
real, scriptural, admitted grounds 
of proof, there it is impossible there 
should be complete harmony: % 
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indeed, that any two should be able 
to make their pecullar suggestions 
coincide, so as to admit of thorough 
Christian and inter-congregational 
communion. ; His 
With this agrees the entire spirit 
of independency, which we have 
marked es the other peculiar charac- 
teristic of the system under discus- 
sion. To say that it is incompatible 
with the forms, and what the world 
cally /egalities, of our own national 
church. is saying litude indeed. To 
suppose it reconcileable with Pres- 
byterian severity would be still more 
aysurd. Even the laxer arrange- 
ments of achurch professedly inde- 
pendent can scarcely be admitted.— 
Nor can we be at all surprised that 
such a system snould mutually dis- 
own, and be disowned by, every or- 
derly denomination of Christian doc- 
trinists Whatsoever, when we do not 
find, that among its Immediate 
friends, there is any regular corres- 
pondence and symmetry of plan.— 
Each person must, in fact, follow the 
imaginations of his own heart ; each 
must be so clearly independent of all 
control, as not to feel the pressure 
ofatie light as air on his unfettered 
movements. ‘There must be no sur- 
render whatever of this supposed 
Christian liberty at the will or sug- 
gestions of another. Not the wisest 
and most settled maxim of prudence, 
Which age and experience, and even 
acknowledged piety, can suggest, 
must be adopted; unless it meet 
With the most free, voluntary, and 
almost spontaneous approbation of 
our own fancy. The freedom, in 
snort, from the law, must be a free. 
dom from every thing that might lie 
with a sensible weight on the most 
morbid conscience, or most distem- 
pered and inflamed imagination.— 
‘The very grasshopper is a bur- 
den ;” and entire peace isonly to be 
obtained by entire individuality, as 
'o every article of faith and practice. 
hat such a system may lead to 
peace of a certain kind, we have no 
— Pre! that it is the promised 
° ve children of God, we 
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have the utmost reason for strongly 
doubting, and, indeed, entirely dis- 
believing. We believe from the 
heart, and we speak it with fear and 
trembling, ‘‘even weeping,’’ and 
with aconviction, that ** we must all 
stand before the judgment-seat of 
Christ,” to account for what we 
think and write on these awful sub- 
jects; that it is a peace, against 
which the Word of God sets Its 
strons, full, most intelligible author- 
ity. Itis a peace, to which we are 
fully persuaded the breast of the 
Apostle was a perfect stranger, when 
he wrote the words, *“* Though I be 
free from all men, yet have I made 
myseif servant to all, that 1 might 
gainthe more. And unto the Jews 
I became as a Jew, that I might gain 
the Jews; to them that are under 
the law as under the law, that I 
might gain them that are under the 
law ; to them that are without law, 
as without law, (being not without 
law to God, but under the law to 
Christ.) that 1 might gain them that 
are without law. To the weak be- 
came I as weak, that I might gain 
the weak: I am made all things to 
all men, that I might by all means 
save some.” 

By thus tracing these Antinomian 
errors, as we have feebly attempted 
to do, one step higher than Mr. 
Cooper has done, we humbly think 
many beneficial objects may be at- 
tained. ‘To those who hold them, 
we think the door of conviction is 
opened sumewhat wider, if, as we 
sincerely pray they may be enabled 
to sce it, by having set before them 
more plainly those common feelings 
of our corrupt nature through which 
they are led (in many cases, perhaps, 
unwittingly) to get rid of the painful 
obligation of the holy law of a holy 
God, or the equally holy precepts of 
a holy Saviour. On the other hand, 
the discussion will have rendered 
them the justice of distinguishing 
between those, if any such there be, 
who do this with a direct, if not 
avowed, immoral intention in view ; 
and those whose énrentiazs lie quite 
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another way, but who are warped by 
an undue anxiety after a fictitious 
peace, or by a mistaken zeal (often, 
perhaps, however unsuspectedly, 
bordering on spiritual pride) of 
preaching a purer Gospel than that 
professed by the most exalted Chris- 
tians ef other denominations. At 
the same time, we humbly imagine, 
it will make more manifest to all 
parties, except, perhaps, those who 
have most need of the nonition, the 
real source from which this desire 
to shake off all obligation to the law 
of God often proceeds. We think 
it will have been made to appear 
that they are in pursuit of a rest,a 
peace, a self-complacency, but too 
congenial with weak and erring na- 
ture, yet wholly incompatible with 
the bracing, quickening, and stimu- 
lating principles of the pure, unper- 
verted word of God. We earnestly 
desire further to make our feeble 
remarks subservient to shewing the 
tremendous danger of weakening, in 
the smallest degree, in the minds of 
any persons, their sense of obliga- 
tion, already naturally too weak, to 
lead a holy and godly life. We un- 
feignedly believe that many who 
play unconsciously on the edge of 
this awful precipice, are themselves 
operated upon, though they do not 
know it, by the very sense of obliga- 
tion which they forbid to others ; and 
are really kept from the practic? of 
sin, by a holy dread of its consequen- 
ces, and an abhorrence of its nature, 
and by all those mingled and influ- 
ential motives of an enlightened con. 
science, which, notwithstanding, they 
more or less decline to enforce upon 
their hearers. At least, if this be 
not the case, weare perfectly conf- 
dent they will not long be kept out 
of the practice of sin at all: and the 
fruits of an ungoverned temper, the 
declining dutics of the closet, and 
all the necessary accompaniments of 
neglected or careless self-examina- 
tion will be amongst the first symp- 
toms of their spiritual fall. We do 
not say how far the divisions already 
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introduced into the church of Christ 
may be amongst these symptoms. 
But this we are bold to say, that jp 
proportion as the principles in ques. 
tion become more extended, thejp 
baleful influence will be more fylly 
felt, and as far as the preachers af 
them shall succeed in shaking from 
the minds even of persons once pro. 
miising better things, and still more 
of the generality of their hearers, al] 
sense of obligation to do the will of 
God revealed in his holy commands, 
cxcept what results from the unde. 
fined feelings produced by their no. 
tion of * free justification ;”’ so fy 
will the commands of Ged not be 
practised; so far will the love of 
present sin predominate over the 
sense of gratitude for mercies re. 
ceived and past; and so far will fu- 
ture impunity, according as it is be- 
lieved, lead to present and vicious 
indulgence. 

We are, in these remarks, con- 
scious of returning to the ground on 
whicn we had fora moment parted 
with Mr. Cooper. In treading fur- 
ther in his footsteps we shall only 
add, that we by no means think he 
has overstated the danger resulting 
from this subile_device of our great 
foe. We think his twelfth letter 
particularly worthy the notice of the 
parties concerned, if they are not 
wholly reckless to all the consequen- 
ces which may result from a course 
of doctrine and practice which they 
think they must pursue. We wil: 
lingly give, as a specimen of Mr 
Cooper’s discriminating as well as 
cogent and affectionate remarks, one 
paragraph from this letter, which 
must close our reference to the 
subject. 


is al 1° 
‘And now observe the injuries which 


A 


hence result to the church of Christ. ° 
ne 


needless separation is produced. A 
schism is effectéd among the real met 
bers of Christ’s body. An alliance, strang® 
and unnatural, is formed between two i 
ties, in whom there is no one single pol" 
of real congeniality ; between the ago 
of darkness and the children of light; i 
tween those who dishonour and degrace 
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the Redeemer, and those who seck to _ 
our and exalt him; between those Ww hoa : 
low and tolerate, and encourage sin, anc 
those who cordially renounce and hate it. 
For such is still the case with even these 
Jeluded people of the Lord. They have 
‘athe heart aseed of holiness, which, in 
spite of the defiling tenets which they 
have embraced, still preserves them from 
utter contamination. By the encrgy of 
the divine principle still remaining in them, 
they ure mercifully kept from the practical 
abominations, to which their new system 
of doctrine naturally leads. But though 
saved as it were by fire, they yet suffer 
mucli loss. They have not united them- 
seives to these dangerous associates with- 
out having contracted some of the evils to 
which such an union must necessarily ex- 
pose them. They have lost that simplicity 
of character which they once had, and 
which, so long as they retained it, was 
one of their brightest ornaments. They 
are no longer those humble, plain, unas- 
suming, aid retired Chrisuians which they 
once were. They are become forward, 
bold, and confident. Puffed up with self- 
conceit, and raised in their own opinion to 
asuperior point of spiritual elevation, they 
contemp'uously look down on those faith- 
ful servants of the Lord, whom they once 
respected and admired, and with whom 
they formerly walked in Christian friend- 
ship and communion. Of these they now 
speak in terms of disapprobation and dis- 
respect; as if all light, and wisdom, and 
knowledge, and experience, were confined 
to themselves, and to be found in their 
views alone. Thus they disfigure the face 
of the Christian church; subject both it 
and themselves to much reproach ; and lay 
up instore for themselves hereafter a bit- 
ter portion of self-condemnation and re- 
morse, whenever the Lord, in mercy, shall 
bring them to soundness of mind, and, by 
humiliation and repentance, shall recover 


them from the error of their way.” ’ 
161—163. , a 


Time will not allow us to accom- 
pany Mr. Cooper through Letter 
XIII, on the Visible and the Invisi- 
ble Church of Christ ; and we shall 
therefore, only remark that the same 
plain line of common sense, the 
same experienced maxims of ad- 
vice, ihe same tone of conciliation, 
meetus here as in the former let- 
‘ers, [fe has not attempted any of 
‘¢ refinements of elder and more 
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speculative times, upon the exact 
definition of one visible church as 
distinguishable from another visible 
church, with the intricate monosyl- 
lables ¢rue or false, mutually, as it 
may be, hurled at each other. He 
has described in few words one great 
visible church of Christ upon earth, 
known by a belief more or less pure 
in Jesus Christ, and amidst nume. 
rous divisions and distinctions of its 
own, separated by that beiief from 
the surrounding mass of Jews, Ma- 
hometans, and Pagans. With equal 
conciseness he has described the in- 
visible or true “holy catholic church,” 
as consisting of such only of the othe 
ers as with an holy service and a 
religious faith, “ worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth.” The practi- 
cal point, aimed at by Mr. Cooper 
in this distinction, is to justify that 
stricter species of public or private 
exhortation, which, after all, gives 
rise to the great quarrel of the world 
agvainst their more “righteous” 
neighbours, and of which the object 
is to call men already belonging to 
the visible or outer pale of the 
Christian communion, into the inner 
circle of vital and spiritual believers. 
We should have much pleasure in 
extracting largely from Mr. Cooper 
on this head; and consider the Chris- 
tian world much indebted to him, 
were it only for the clear manner in 
which he makes this forcible and 
necessary species of exhortation, 
stand aloof from all party notes of 
distinction ; and shews it to be the 
express duty of the minister of 
Christ’s Gospel, whatever be his 
peculiarities, to set this line, offen- 
sive aS it is, between the nominal 
and the real Christian, plainly, pal- 
pably, and broadly, before the eye 
and the conscience of every one of 
his hearers. 

But we must proceed to the last 
three letters in this highly intcrest- 
ing little volume, and which are on 
the never-ending subject of the Bi- 
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ble Society. Our hearts sicken, we 
own, and our pen droops at finding 
ourselves Once more compelled, 
even though transiently and in Mr. 
Cooper’s Company, to view this mat- 
ter in acontroversial light. But for 
the unaccountable pertinacity dis- 
played in certain quarters, whose 
periodical tales of wind and fury we 
presume gain the Society fully as 
much support as she loses by them, 
we really should have thought all 
Opposition at an end. Our impa- 
tience has, perhaps, too eagerly led 
us to anticipate the universal reign 
of common sense upon this head.— 
We thought experience would have 
fully done its part; and if reason 
could not, we had hoped that fact 
would, long before this time, have 
convinced the most dull, that the 
Bible is a Bible still though given 
by Dissenters, and a book good and 
true though circulated by a society 
in which they have a voice with 
Churchmen. We had built some- 
thing upon the extraordinary and 
well-attested beneficial effects known 
to have flowed even from these hated 
Bible Associations for supplying the 
lowest orders with Bibles at their 
own expense, in Spital-fields and the 
borough of Southwark. That no 
arms had been detected in the seve- 
ral Bible Society depositories in the 
country, during the late alarms of 
treason and rebellion, we thought 
must have struck a favourable sur- 
prise into the breasts of some great 
demonstrators. Reports from abroad 
we had always continued to hope 
would gradually work their way, 
with facts at home, in convincing all 
candid persons, and silencing the 
theorists. We thought, before now, 
these last must have been positively 
as much shamed out of their specu- 
lations as the followers of Des Cartes 
out of their imaginary vortices and 
‘“hirtlings in the air’ But the 
stubborn evidence of facts still con- 
vinces us, from time to time, of the 
prematureness of our conjectures. 





‘“ They tell me,’’ lately observed 
an aged and acute prelate, « tha, 
there are enemies to this Society. 
a fact which, if I had not heard o, 
undoubted authority, I could not 
have believed.”? Now, but for sy mp: 
toms too intelligible to be misup. 
derstood, we should have supposed 
those enemies confined to a few 
misled, but harmless, persons stil] 
tolling on, after repeated confuta 
tions, under an inHuence, something 
like that already alluded to, of ap 
enthusiasm that is determined never 
to be persuaded, anid an independen. 
cy, which consigns the highest au. 
thorities both in church and state, 
who happen to oppose its views, to 
one indiscriminating mass of fools 
and knaves.* But deeper observa 
tion convinces us that this treatient 
of the friends of the Bible Society, 
high and low, by its enemies, is not 
the mere effect of a transitory mania 
confined to a few persons, of no great 
importance either for rank or infu. 
ence. On the contrary, Mr. Coop- 
er leads us to consider the subject in 
a most serious aspect. 

In his second letter on the Bible 
Society, he affectingly hints “that 
in episcopal charges and visitation 
sermons, in volumes and pamphlets 
written by the clergy of this coun 
try, and by these alone, something 
like a regular and systematic at. 
tempt has been made to check the 
progress and defeat the objects 0 
this Society.....and though it is true 
that none but the writers are direct 
ly responsible for the sentiments 
which they have advanced, yet ‘he 
conduct of the clergy in general, 
with respect to this institution, clea 
ly evinces their agreement with the 
tenor and spirit of these publice 
ticns.” To this plain and intellig" 
ble intimation of our author, 


* We refer to such Janguage as the fole 
lowing: ‘ Bible Society,...Committess 
half of which are professed Dissentet 
and. ..the other half....a/ways of the fans: 
eal party.” 
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which leads him irresistibly forward 
in his own mind, to the conclusion, 
that tbe spirit of the members of the 
Church of England, as a whole, is; 
at this present Lime, at varlance with 
the spirit of the Bible ‘Societys and 
with its manifest iatenuions and ope- 
rations, we can only apply for our- 
selves, In the strongest sense, the 
words used by the Apostle, MH 
rENOITO. For our solemn and im- 
pressive reasons for thus depreca- 
ting such a variance abd opposition, 
we cannot do beiter than refer the 
reader to the whole subject as most 
strongly and yet mildly and affec- 
tionately treated by the churchman- 
like Mr. Cooper in all his three let- 
ters, the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth. Whoever can read in 
the first of these letters his truly 
pious and animated’ strain of elo- 
quence in viewing the effects and 
anticipating the results of this inval- 
uable institution ; or, in the second, 


_ his heartfelt and awful impressions 
asa member of his own loved estab- 


lishment at the sight of so much 


_ opposition to it within her pale; or, 
' inthe third, the almost unavoidable 
_ construction that must be put on 


that opposition by every thinking 


~~ and impartial observer whether at 


home or abroad—whoever can read 
all this without emotions touching 


-onhis tenderest feelings both asa 


churchman and a Christian, can in 
our estimation possess but little af- 
fectionate allegiance to that church, 
and little zeal for that holy Name by 


: which we are called. 


To this simple recommendation 
our readers will not thank us, if we 
if 
We were disposed to add one more, 


might possibly be as to the se- 


Parate publication of these three 
last letters, by the author’s permis- 


Sion, for more general circulation 


and perusal amongst all, especially 
the upper classes of society. From 
this we are restrained only by the 
fear of affording the smallest occa- 
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sion for suggesting that our author 
has a wish to injure the cause of the 
church in the eyes ot the world.— 
We know many unquiet spirits are 
‘on the watch, every day to wrest 
every word that shall make it appear 
a plausible conjecture, for it is not 
the fact, that the friends of the Bi- 
ble Society are the enemies of the 
church. This spirit of misrepre- 
sentation is awfully afloat in the 
world; as much so, as if to man had 
been consigned the mysterious and 
Divine office of “discerning the 
thoughts and intents of another’s 
heart.” To those who exercise this 
office in the way in which too many 
do, we cah Say no more than this, 
and we would say it in the same 
spirit in which it was at first pro- 
nounced, “* The Lord be judge, and 
judge between me and thee.” We 
would certainly desire to abstain 
from every thing that should give 
even a pretext for unfavourable in- 
sinuailon; and would close our re. 
view, and take our leave of Mr. 
Cooper’s invaluable little manual, 
with a solemn warning to the friends 
of the two causes—properly, indeed, 
but one—of the Church of England 
and the Bible Society, thatthey study, 
as much as in them lieth, to abstain 
from the very appearance of evil; 
that their arguments for the Society 
be fair and legitimate, unaccompa- 
nied by any illicit arts or covert in. 
sinuations against their opponents ; 
that they carefully abstain from ren- 
dering evil for evil, or railing for 
railing, but contrariwise blessing ; 
that as they were the first attacked, 
so they be the first to forgive ; that 
they be increasingly watchful over 
every thing of a general nature 
which proceeds from them, that it 
be such as becomes the Gospel they 
offer to the world; that their state- 
ments be sober, their facts solid and 
well authenticated, their allusions at 
once just and inoffensive, their elo- 
quence not so much affecting the 
supposed ‘* excellency of speech and 
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of man’s wisdom,” as simply ex- 
plaining or enforcing the point im- 
mediately before the speaker—the 
circulation of Bibles and Testaments 
throughout the world. Let the vari. 
ous subsidiary institutions be anx!ous 
to preserve inviolable the spirit, as 
well as the letter, of the Society’s 
fundamental rules; let them take 
care that their good be not evil 
spoken of ; let them imitate the pru- 
dence and integrity of the Parent 
Institution; let them solemnly dis- 
countenance every measure even 
though it should come with the pu- 
rest intention, and from the most 
friendly quarter, which may have 
even the remotest tendency to intro- 
duce disunion, or party-spirit, or 
jealousies, or misgivings among the 
numerous classes of persons who 
have enlisted beneath the banners of 
the Society ; let them continue to 
guard most carefully against the ef- 
fects even of honest zeal, where it 
is not fully under the influence of 
Christian discretion, and regulated 
by a fixed, deep, unalterable, persua- 
sion that all beyond the cuarded, pre- 
scribed, and avowed object of the 
institution, however plausible or ex- 
cellent in itself, or conducive, ad- 
stractedly considered, to the great 
interests of religion, is yet pregnant 
with consequences of the most fatal 
nature, and would tend to the ex- 
tinction of a society intended for the 
benefit of the whole world. ‘This, 
if they continue to do, as we trust 
they will, they may defy the world 
in arms against them; and, afier all, 
favoured as they have been by so 
large a portion of its most desirable 
patronage, they would, we must say 
it with deference to a Higher Pow- 
er, incur the weight of the heaviest 
responsibility, ifthey should, through 
their own mismanagement, make it 
“yitio culpave minorem.” It is 
never unseasonable to remind the 
supporters of the Society, and espe- 
cially all its subordinate agents,of the 
importance of adhering simply to the 
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definite object before them, without 
connecting with it either in reality 
ov appearance any other whatsoever, 
[tis im this quarter chiefly, that its 
enemies ** watch for its halting.” }y 
is not asserted by the most violent 
opposers of the institution, that the 
Society, a8 a body, has ever adopt 
ed, or even countenanced in others, 
the slightest infringement on the 
neutrality of its plan of operation, — 
But it must be obvious to all, what 
advantage will never fail to be taken 
of the most trifling defect which may 
occur in any part of the machinery. 
Should but the most remote wheel, 
or cog, or pivot, be deranged, the cir. 
cumstance will not escape obserya- 
tion or censure. In other instity- 
tions many virtues are justly allowed 
to atone for a few human faults; but 
this charitable judgment, we fear, 
would not be adopted by the opposers 
of the Bible Society. It must fur. 
nish, therefore, inexpressible plea 
sure to the friends of this excellent 
institution, and ought to be a source 
of devout gratitude to God, that the 
character and conduct of the parent 
committee have been ever such as 
to furnish the strongest and most 
unexceptionable guarantee for the 
Society’s proceedings. Even should 
any appearance of ill-directed zeal 
hereafter occur in any local esta 
blishment, we are persuaded, from 
the opinion that we entertain of the 
piety and good sense of the friends 
of the Society in every part of the 
kingdom, that the irregularity would 
be no sooner discovered than cor 
rected; at all events it could not 
fairly affect the character and cre- 
dit of the Society at large. But 4 
in the opposition made to this inst 
tution fairness seems pretty much 
out of the question, we can never 
think it inexpedient to remind @ 
least its junior, and some, perbaps 
of its less instrected provincid 
friends, of the importance of 1 
merely letting their line of proc 
dure be substantially correct; 4% 
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such as religion and conscience will 
fully justify, but of never suffering 
even laudable zeal to urge them Into 
any measure which may furnish oc- 
casion, however unfairly, to those who 
desire occasion to misrepresent the 
object and plan of the Society. This 
object and plan are indeed so simple 
and well-defined that no case can 
easily occur to render the proper line 
of conduct difficult to be discovered ; 
but should even the shadow ofa doubt 





- 


arise as to the correciness and expe- 
diency of any given measure, we {cel 
confident that the conduct and advice 
of the Parent Society, if sought for 
and adopted, as no doubt it wouid be, 
must cffectually, under God’s biess- 
ing, preserve that Jong-cherished 
unanimity which it is the object of 
the opposers of the society to destroy, 
and which being once subverted all 
the hopes and expectations raised by 
it must for ever perish. 
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the Lord’s Duy throughout the Year, by 
Archdeacon Pott;—Letters of William, 
First Duke of Queensborough ;— Histori- 
cal Research into the Nature of the Balance 
of Power in Europe, by Mr. Leckie ;— 
Psyche, or the Soul, a Poem, by Mr. J. 
Brown ;—The Religion of Mankind, by the 
“ev. R. ‘Burnside, A. M.;—and, A Vo- 
lume of Sermons on Miscellaneous Sub- 
ibs. by the Rev. D. Wilson, A. M. of St. 
N's Chapel, Bedford-row. 
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It is a well known fact, that a very large 
proportion of the children born in London 
perish before they attain their fifth year for 
want of prompt and particular medical as- 
sistance. A cursory view of the Bills of 
Mortality will prove that the disorders inci- 
dent to the chtidren of the poor in the me- 
tropolis must be highly fatal and severe; 
and perhaps no mode could so effectually 
answer the double purpose of relieving the 
immediate sufferers, and of improving a 
branch of medical treatment of such high 
importance, as the institution of a Medical 
Dispensary exclusively for this object. We 
rejuice therefore to find that the Dispensa- 
ry for Children, afier a trial of eighteen 
months, has been found to answer the ex- 
pectations of its most sanguine friends in 
the benefits conferred upon the unfortunate 
objects of its care. From the opening ot 
the institution in June 1816, to the $O0t) 
Sept. 1817, no less than 2,346 children have 
been brought to it for medical or surgical 
aid—a proof at once of the need of such 
an establishment and of its great utility 
The result of cases is as follows :— 
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Thus the institution has already been of 
considerable advantage to the metropolis, 
besides laying the foundation for such an 
improved treatment of the diseases of the 
unhappy and neglected objects which it 
commiserates as must eventually tend to 
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the most beneficial results. The Dispen- 
' sary is situated on St, Andrew’s Hill, Doc- 
tors’ Commons. Anannual subscription of 
one guinea constitutes a governor, with the 
rightot having two patients on the books 
aLatime; there are also corresponding 
privileges for larger subscriptions or dona- 

bs;—butin all cases requiring immediate 
elict, coildren are promptly admitted with- 
uit recommendation, and thus doubthess 
miany have been snatched from an untime- 
iv grave who must otherwise have fallen 
vicliins lo the ignorance, the folly, or the 
poverty of those around them, We trust 
that this institution, besides its more obvi- 
ous advantages, may do not 2 jittle towards 
amehorating the condition of the London 
Poor, by collecting and disseminating im- 
portant information relative to the health 
ind cleauliness aud cormfort of the infant 
population, 





At the Seventy-fourth Methodist Confer- 
ence lately bela at SheMeld, the returns 
were as follows :—Menibers in Great Bri- 
tain, 195,670; Ireland, 21,031; France 
and other parts of Burope, 175; Africa, 
Yidia, and New South Wales, 241; West 
Indies, 20,2&8S ; America, 2,224. 
Total, 237,629: Travelling Preachers in 
Great Britain and lreland, 713; Missiona- 
ries, 103. In all, 253,445. Inciease, 14,900. 


British 


The phenomena of the tides has lately 
engaged much attention in France. Dur- 
ing the last century, no exact and consecu- 
tive observations appear to have been made, 
excepting those conducted by order of the 
Academy of Sciences at Brest; a port fa- 
vourably situated for the purpose, and in 
which the tides areconsiderable. In 1806, 
anew series ofobservations was commenc- 
ed at that place, at the request of M. La- 
place,and which are tobe continued nineteen 


vears,or an entire revolution of the nodes of 


the lunar orbit. One half of this period has 
now elapsed; andthe result of the expe- 
riment is, that the present heights ofthe 
tide surpass thosefrom the old observations, 

ortion of which 


oy one forty-filth part—a p: 
dilerence may arise from the errors of the 






observations, and the rest fram so gradual 
hange in the action of the sun and moon, 

ihe action of the movn upon the ecean, 
COM Oar d \ ) t! ay fF un. Isi H hy us 
three fo one ; but thes ati S seem 
to countenance the opinion, that this ratio 
has increased ia the port of Brest, ina 
quant e l to 0.1355 of the whole ac- 
of t On rom his rectified eal- 
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mass of the moon is equal to one 687th of 


that of the earth. He also calculates, by 
the lunar theory, the sun’s parallax at 8 
nin. 59 sec, ; and M. Ferrer, from a ney 
analysis of the observations of the transit 
of Venus in 1769, comes to the same con. 
ciusion, The tormer results of the obser. 
vations on that transit, proved that the pa- 
rallax was neither below 8 min. 50 sec, 
nor above 8 min. 7U sec. ; which left on the 
distance of the earth from the sun, and con. 
sequently on other distances in the solar 
system, an uncertainty of one eighty-sey. 
eth; or 9 min. 10 sec.; about 800,000 
leagues on the distance between the earth 
and sun, which is considered as unity. 


The art of lithography, or making im. 
pressions from stone, instead of copper 
plates, or simtlar means, has arrived to so 
great perfection in France, that the gov. 
ernment lias thought proper to place it un- 
der the same regulations as other presses. 
By simply writing a letter, or piece of mu- 
sic, or making a drawing in the ordinary 
way, with a peculiar ink fit for the purpose, 
the design may be transferred to the stone 
without further preparation, and is imme- 
diately ready to print off thousands of 
proofs all equally perfect. This quality of 
lithography has, it seems, procured its ad- 
mission in the French public offices; so 
that sixty or seventy thousand proclama- 
tions, or other papers, in the autograph 
cf the minister, may be taken off and dis- 
patched before a copper-plate could even 
have been engraved. The rival exertions 
of Count Lasteyrie and M. Engelmann, 
have been of the greatest service to an art, 
which has more than once been taken up 
with avidity, and afterwards abandoned as 
hopeless. <A series of lithographic prints 
is now in acourse of publication by Count 
Lasteyric, and which are said to possess 
creat spirit and fidelity. One of these, @ 
pen-and-ink drawing of considerable merit, 
was traced on the stone upwards of sixteen 
years since; a proof that lithographic de- 
sizns may be kept, like those of copper. 
without injury, as long as may be required. 
A stone well adapted for the purposes © 
lithogeaphy, we have heard, has been late- 
ly discovered in East Lothian, and doubt: 
less might be found in many other places 


The greatest muscular effort which 
labouriag man can employ fer a consicers- 
bie length of time, atthe least physical 
vense, itis well known is in a posture * 
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muscles their greatest mechanical advan- 
tage, the gravity of the body, which ina 
roiatory motion, such as turning a winch, is, 
during one half the revolution, a drawback 
upon the exertions of the workman, is here 
of the greatest positive service, To ren- 
der this power more generally useful for 
mechanical purposes, an apparatus his 
been contrived, called a converter, for chang- 
ing the motion of two parallel lines into a 
rotatory moveiment. It is understood that 
this apparatus is to be employed at the 
cranes in the dock-yards ; and when per- 
fected, may doubtless be applied with ad- 
vantage to all machines that are worked 
with a revolving handle, or crank, or cap- 
stan bar, &c.; and besides giving great 
ease and power to the workman, will do 
much towards preventing those numerous 
accidentstbat occur by the running Gack of 
ordinary machines, 


It is ascertained that a chaldron of good 
Wall’s-end Newcastle coal yields from 
17,000 to 20,000 cubic feet of gas: though 
in large establishments the quantity obtain- 
ed seidom exceeds 12,000 cubic teet. At 
the three stations belonging to the charter- 
ed Gas-light Company, twenty-five chal- 
drons of coals are carbonized daily, which 
yield 300,000 cubic feet of gas, equal to the 
supply of 75,000 Argand’s lamps, each 
giving the light of six candles. At the 
City Gas Works, the daily consumption of 
coals amounts tothree chaldrons, which af- 
jords gas for the supply of 1500 lamps. So 
that the total consumption of coals daily in 
London, for the purpose of illumination, 
amounts already to 28 chaldrons, and the 
number of lights supplied to 76,500. The 
hew Mint, with the surrounding military- 
way and adjoining edifices, have been light- 
ec with gas. The apparatus is constructed 
ona new plan. The gas is prepared, not 
by distilling coal in retorts, as hitherto, but 
by means of a cylinder kept red hot, and 
revolving round its axis. he cylinder is 
upwards of ten feet in diameter, and pro- 
duces, in twenty-four hours, a sufficient 
juantity of gas to light sixteen hundred 
lamps. The purification of the crude coa!- 
gas is effected by chlorine instead of quick- 
ume, and all the inlet and outlet mains and 
pipes are made to oven and shut by mer- 
curial valves, ° 
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The reasons for the enactment are thus 
stated in the preamble :— 


“ Wheras, from the numerous manumis- 
sions Which take place, and the large class 
of Negre apprentices (which has of late 
years been, by the decisions of the Court 
of Vice-Admualty, rreatly increased,) it 
appears to be expedient, that the most mi- 
nute precautions should be taken to prevent 
the possibility of such free persons or their 
offspring merging into a state of slavery, or 
being confounded with the domesticor oth- 
er slaves, the property of individuals inthis 
settlement : 


‘And whereas it has not been found sut- 
ficient to cause a census of such free per- 
sons to be taken, numbers of them being so 
ignorant as not to be able to comprehend 
the utility to themselves of making known 
to the Magistrates hereunto appointed their 
places of abode and avocations, and thus 
leaving it uncertain whether they be or b 
not free persons,” &e. 


a 


Among the regulations which are pre- 
scribed for carrying this measure into ef 
fect, it isenacted, that no claim to a slave, 
nor any transfer of a slave by sale or other- 
wise, shall be valid, unless the slave shall 
have been duly registered ; and that the 
non-registration of any individual shall be 
regarded as of itself sufficient evidence of 
freedom.—It is obvicus how effectually 
these regulations will also prevent the clan- 
destine importation of slaves into the cclo- 
ny, although that reason for their adoption 
be not specificaily introduced into the pre- 
amble. 


Much has been said in this country of the 
danger to be apprebended from the adop- 
tion of a similar measure for our West-In- 
dia Colonies. Registration, it has been ve- 
hemently urged, would be mistaken by the 
slaves for emancipation, and their revolt 
would be the infallible consequence. In 
Trinidad, however, after an experience ot 
seven years, no such effect has followed ,; 
nor is any such effect apprehended at the 
Cape of Good Hope. Now it is obvious, 
that so far as the alleged danger has any 
existence in the case of the West Indies, 
it ought to existin at least an equal, if not 
ina greater, degree at the Cape of Good 
Ifope, which is further removed from all 
external assistance, and is withcut many of 
the facilities for suppressing vevolt which 
an insular situation affords. ‘The plea of 
danger, indeed, from the adoption of the 


measure, is now, we believe, allowed, hi 
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West Indians themselves, to be vain; and 
during the Jast year many of the colonial 
legislatures bave professed to meet the 
wishes of Parliament by adopting it into 
theircode. Whether their enactments are 
likely to be efficient, or, like some former 
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meliorating acts, calculated merely to fur. 
nish a plea against parliamentary interfer. 
ence, while in the colonies they remained a 
dead letter, will be more exactly known 
when they shall have been made public, 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

Sermons by W. Kidd. 2 vols 8vo. 16s. 

sermons by A. Maclean; with an Ac- 
count of his Life. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Plurality of Worlds; or, Letters, Notes, 
and Memoranda, Philosophical and Critical, 
occasioned by ** A Series of Discourses on 
the Christian Revelation, viewed in Con- 
nection with the Modern Astronomy,” as 
published by the Rev. Dr. Chalmers. 5s. 

A Visitation Sermon, preached at Ox- 
ford, Aug, 29, 1817; by F. Haggitt, D.D. 
Prebendary of Durham. Is. 6d, 

A Sketch of the Foundation of the Chris- 
tian Church, according to Holy Scripture ; 
by the Rev. J. L. Girdlestone, A.M. Part 
5. oe. 

A Sermon preached at Cowbridge, at 
the primary Visitation of the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Landaff; by the Rev. 
Scawen Plumptre, A.M. 

The Character of St Paul, asa Minister 
of the Gospel, shortly stated and applied: 
a Sermon preached at the Visitation of the 
Rev. the Archdeacon, at Leicester, June 

7. 1817, and published at the Request of 
the Archdeacon and Clergy, by the Rev. E, 
‘lM. Phillips, AM. Rector of Hathern, 
Leicester, and Chaplain to the lord Bishop 
of Gloucester. 2s. 

Sermons on the first Lessons of the Sun- 
day-Morning Service, from the first to the 
thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. Together 
with four Sermons on other Subjects ; by 
the Rev. Robert Burrows, D.D. 103. 6d. 

Funeral Sermon for the Princess Char- 
lottle; preached at St. Stephen’s Wal!- 


SOCIE LY FOR PROMOTING CHRIS- 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

Tre Report, for 1816, of this Society has 

just appeared, aud comprises the procecd- 

ings of the Society, in connection with 

divcesan and cistrict cominittees, and the 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


brook, and at Ram’s Chapel, Homerton, by 
the Rev. W.B. Williams, M.A. 

The two grand Instruments for the Pro. 
pagation of the Gospel and the Duty 
of Christians to uphold them with zeal and 
energy: a Sermon preached at Aylesbury, 
by the Rev. Basil Woodd. 

A Visitation Sermon; by the Rey. 
George Crabb, LL.B. 1s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Essay on the Nature of Heat, Liglit, 
and Electricity; by Charles Carpenter 
Bombass, Barrister at-law. vo. 7, 

An Inguiry into some of the most curi 
ous and interesting Subjects of History, 
Antiquity, and Science; by Thomas Moir, 
Member of the College of Justice, Edis. 
burgh. 12mo. 4s. 

Tae History and Practice of Vaccina 
tion; by James Moore, Esq. Director of 
the National Vaccine Mstablishment. 8v0. 
9s. 

Fairs: the Victims of Pleasure; or 
scenes in Humble Life; designed to Shew 
the Evils of Fairs and Sabbath breaking. 
Is. 6d. 

Histoire Critique de l’Inquisition @Es- 
pagne depuis V’Epoque de son Etablisse- 
ment par Ferdinand VY. jusqu’au Régne de 
Ferdinand VII. ‘Virée des Picces Origi: 
nales des Archives du Conseil de ia Su- 
préme et de celles de Tribunaux Subalter- 
nes du Saint Office. Par D. Jean-Antoine 
Liorente, Ancien Secrétaire de l’Inquisition 
de la Cour, &c. tome 1, Svo, with portrait, 
iQs, 





transactions and concerns of those com: 
mittees themselves ; the proceedings of 
the Society at large, with respect to ils gell- 
eral designs, including the several depart- 
raents of education and schools, distribu: 
tion of books and tracts, benefactions '*’ 
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i urrences at home ; 
ived, and other occ 
ieatly. foreign intelligence, and the state of 


the Society’s missions. 


We shall extract the principal particu- 
lars, under each of these heads. 


In the diocese of Centerbury, since the 
ublication of the last Annual Report, the 
diocesan committee established there in 
1810 have taken very active measures to 
forward the views of the Society in their 
important object of obtaining an efficient 
support throughout the several dioceses of 
the kingdom. His Grace the Archbishop 
has been requested to accept the office of 
president : it bas been resolved to estab- 
lish district committees throughout the dio- 
cese, the execution of which resolution is 
great forwardness ; aselect com- 
«iso been appointed to assist the 
ssacting the business; and 
ageneral wi eany uf the diocesan commit- 
tee is to take piace on the first Saturday in 
july every year, at which the charity 
schools are to be assembled, a report of 
proceedings is 10 be made, and after Divine 
service a sermon to be preached in aid of 
the Society, in the cathedral church of the 
city of Canterbury, 


now 
mit fee 
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The efforts already made for increasing 
the number of district committees have 
been attended with much success. The in- 
tention of the Society in forming them has 
been “to add to the funds, both by induc- 
ing More persons to become annual sub- 
sctibers, and by c ilecting from charitable 
persons in every rank of ife such contribu- 
tions as they can afford, although much be- 
low the sum of one guinea, which ts neces- 
sary to becoming a member of the Socie- 
ty.” 


The Society consider the district com- 
mittees as conducting in the country the 
same concerns of the Society which are 
conducted in London by the general board. 
They allow persons who may not be mem- 
bers of the Society to attend the meetings 
of the district committees for local purpo- 
sesonly: it being left to each committee to 
almit them under such regulations as they 
shall think proper as to recommendation, 
ballot, or otherwise ; the Society prescrib- 
ing only that all must be members of the 


“—— Church, and contribute at least 
Js. 6d, 


The advantages afforded to a member of 
~ Society by the establishment of a dis- 
‘ict committee in his neighbourhood, are 
t intended to be of a pecuniary nature to 
Aim, by furnishing him with books cheaper 
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than before. But he is enabled to make 
his remittances with more facility, and also 
to get such books as are actually wanted 
for his own individual aistribution, with fa- 
cility and despatch, on application to the 
secretaries of district committees ;—a cir- 
cumstance of much importance, as ina dis- 
tant part of the country it will frequently 
happen that the difficulty now existing on 
that subject will totaliy deter from the at- 
tempt, and an opportunity of doing good 
may be wholly lost by the unavoidable de- 
lay of communication through the secretary 
to the board, and afterwards to the book- 
sellers iin London. 


We cannot of course particularize the 
various eftorts made by the numerous dio- 
cesan and district committees at home ; but 
abroad we must notice the dioceses of No- 
va Scotia and Calcutta. The Halifax com- 
mittee have circulated very widely within 
the last year 167 Bibles, 144 Testaments 
372 Prayer-books, 6570 books and tracts. 
They have also, with the coneurrence and 


‘assistance of the rector and church-war- 


dens of St. Paul’s in Halifax, established 
aparociual school; and have promised to 
assist with a gratuitous supply of appro- 
priate books all other schools in which the 
Madras system shali be adopted. The at- 
tempt has been warmly encouraged by the 
Parent Society, and an application having 
also been made to the Society for the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in foreign parts, by 
whose benevolence numerous schools in 
this diocese have been assisted from the 
first settlement of the province, they have 
most liberally engaged to grant an ade. 
quate salary for any schoolmaster of unex- 
ceptionable character and qualifications. 
who could be induced to take charge of a 
school in Halifax. The schoolmaster hae 
arrived; seventy scholars have been admit. 
ted in the first month; amd provision has 
been made for the accommodation of any 
number that may apply for admission, and 
for the gratuitous instruction of as many 
schoolmasters from every part of the dio- 
cese, as may desire to obtain a complete 
knowledge of the Madras system of educae 
tion, that the diffusion of its peculiar and 
important benefits may be as general and 
extensive as possible. 


In the diocese of Calcutta, through the 
active superintendence and patronage of” 
Bishop Middleton, the designs of the So- 
ciety, in the establishment of diocesan and 
district committees, have been carried into 
full effect ; namely, at Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, and Columbo. 


The Hon. and Rev. Mr. Twisleton, seni- 


or chaplain at Columba, in acknowledging 
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the receipt of the last supply of books, 
states, that they had been eagerly sought 
tor, and immediately disiributed ; and ex- 
presses a wish that he may obtain a further 
supply, which he assures the Society would 
be must usefully bestowed. 

The Book cf Common Prayer has been 
translated into Tamul, by Christian David, 
formerly a pupi! of the Society’s venerable 
and apostolic missionary Swartz, and now 
Malabar preaciier in the island of Ceyion; 
and a copy of it has just been sent to Cal. 
cutta, by his excellency the Governor, to be 
printed at the Serampore press, entirely at 
his own private expense. The peneral 
board, desirous to give every assistance to 
the views of this district committee, in 
their earnest wish to attach to our E:stab- 
lished Church the people of the istand, 
who have already shewn a general willing. 
ness to conform to our ecclesiastical sys- 
tem, immediately granted a gratuitous sup- 
ply of books and tracts, to the amount of 
200/. in addition to those which the com- 
mittce had requested. 


Whiist the bishop of Calcutta was in the 
course of his visitation; laying the founda. 
tion of these committees, he twice visited 
tie Syrian Christians,,and had interviews 
with the Metropolitan, and at various times 
with the most learned of the Syrian clergy 
and laity in Malabar. He inquired very 
fully into the antiquity of this community, 
into their doctrine and discipline, their 
rules, ceremonies, and habits of life. He 
found them ready both to receive instric- 
tion and to impart information ; and among 
other Syriac MSS. he obtained a copy of 
‘heir formularies and liturgy, made out for 
him under the immediate inspection of the 
Metropolitan, from which he will probably 
be able to obtain additional authentic par- 
ticulars respecting the actual tencts of this 
church, and to ascertain their purity, and 
in what degree they are found to symbo- 
lize with the Church of Engiand. 


The proceecings of the Socicty at home, 
with regard to education and schools, are 
nereasing daily in importance. The con- 
‘inued success of the Nationa! Society for 
2 education of the peor in the principles 
Mstablished Church, hes enabled 
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of that Society, thatthe number of schouis 
now jounion is increased to one thousand 
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xis then connected 


with the Society, by this augmentation ,: 
the number of schools, fifty five thousan) 
had been added, making the whole number 
returned from the schools at Present jn 
union, one hundred and fifiy five thousang, 
Nor does this number include all those ai 
receive instruction on the same plan ang 
principles; for when the number is comput. 
el who receive the same education te 
schools net at present in union, it is esti 
mated that the whole number who benefi 
by the national system of education, canng: 
be less than two hundred thousand. Be. 
sides providing books for these schools eon. 
taining so large a number of scholars, 
(which, in consequence of a resolution of 
the National Society, the a sneral board un. 
dertuok to do last year,) their assistance js 
in every case granted, when their members 
a, ply for books onthe terms of the Society, 
for the use of schouls with which they are 
locaily or parochially connected, | 

The statement of the number of Bibles, 
New Testamenis, Common Prayer Books, 
and other books and tracts, dispersed by 
the society, during the year ending Api 
15, 1816, is as follows :-— 


Bibies, (exclusive of the Society’s 


Family Bible) .....-..... 26,67 
New ‘Testaments and Psalters .. $9,984 
Common Prayers .........- 67,057 
Other bound baoks ......... 55,851 
Small tracts, &c. half-bound, &e. 795,637 


Books and papers, issued gratul- 
tously ee . oe 9 8 ee 8 e @ 
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Total 1,202,961 


From Apri! 1816, to April 1817, the 
whole number, distributed on the terms 0 
the Society, and gratuitously, is, 

Bibles, (exclusive of the Socicty’s J 

Family Bible} ..« 6. + sscees 23,627 
New Vestaments and Psalters . . 56.600 
Common Prayers. 2... 2 6 ee 89% 
Other bound books. .......++ 98 oH 
Small tracts, &c. baif-bound, &e. 730,94 
Books and papers, issued gratui- ai he 
902,449 
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Total 1,2194 
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1of Me amount of six per cent. in addition to near- 
and ty five per cent. last year, making in the 
ber ME whole a reduction of eleven per cent. on 
t in ‘ ‘he former Cust, 

and, ie 


who ' TheBoard have great satisfaction it state 
and ine, that there i3 every prospect of dispos- 
ing, to advantage, of copies of the Arabic 
1 in HP Version (Professor Cartyle’s edition) of the 


~~ 
Ps 
— 
. 
cae 


a \ 


esti: HE oly Scriptures. Through the kind assis- 
efit tance of one of their members, the Rev. 
mn - 4. Hamilton, achannel has been found out 
Be  ¢» forwarding this good work ; and he in- 
con, fe °soms the Board, that at Aleppo, Mr. Bar- 
lars, er, the British Consul! there, iillend him- 
not elf most readily to a service of this de- 
tn. cerintion; and in Egypt, the Consul Gene- 
€ Is re] Mr. Salt will be equally disposed to give 
bers every facility in the prosecution of so de- 
ery, sirable and important an object. 
are 

The Society’s Family Bible, intwo vo- 
lumes quarto is brought to a conclusion, 


bles, and nearly 16,0,0 copies have been sold. A 

F yew edition is ina course Of publication. 

’ TBs The general index is intended to be more 

' copious than at first proposed, so that a 

longer time than was intended must elapse 
before itcan be ready for delivery. 


OIC The gross receipts for the former year 
% f= (ending April 1816) were 50,2267. 10s. 1d. ; 
) _ and for the Jatter (ending April 1817) 
1 B® 60,221. 17s, Od. ; of which sum the bene- 
4 B® factions and legacies during the former year 
were 4,729/. Ss. 10d. ; and during the lat- 


ale Te ler 5,968/. 173. 104d.; the subscriptions 
—— fm curing these periods respectively, were 
“Ol BBR 8.6551, Ss. 10d. and 11,684/.1Gs. Sd. 
der’ rrom the statement presented to the 
ns © members of the Society, by which the ac- 
count of the receipts and expenditure is 
srought up to April 25,1817, it appears that 
ual the first year it was necessary to sell out 
g3,0~1 Mm aadition S000/, 3 per cent. consols, to 
16,609 meetthe heavy expenses incurred by the 
309,199 Siciety’s Family Bible. By the great ex- 
13,549 erious made in collecting accumulated ar- 
ELL Tears due to the Society, they have now 
aa ven enabled to replace the stm of 10,0007. 
2,49 BR 2 per cent. consols, part of the sum oi 
vane 098! 6s. Gd. by which the Society’s 
iD yh permanent funds had been diminished : but 
demands upon the Society still contin- 
cently helo crease ; and thovueh the transections 
‘aciet! me present year so far exceed in amaunt 
Bibl . vi a y i mer one, there is stil ’ 
to etanthe hands of the treas: 
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considerable balance due to the Society’s 
booksellers. A great accession of mem- 
bers has, however, been obtained, and 
whilst the Society chiefiy undertake the 
charge which an additional distribution ef 
books and tracts by so many new channels 
brings upon them, they trust that they shall 
still continue to obtain an increasing support 
from the benefactions of those who, having 
the ability, are anxious for the further ad- 
vancement and promotion of Christian 
knowledge. 


The following are the princinal facts rela- 
tive to the Society’s missionary proceeding 
in the East :— 


Letters have been received from Mr. 
Pexzold, as well as from Mr. Pohle, Mr. 
Kolhoff, Mr. Holzberg, and trom the Dan- 
ish Missionaries, mentioning the kind at- 
tentions which the several Missions con- 
nected with the Society had received from 
the Bishop of Calcutta, in the course of his 


visitation, 


His lordship, in aletter dated at Negaa- 
rater, near Tranquebar, the 17th of Februa- 
ry, 1816, reports, that in the course of his 
visitation, through that part of India, in 
which alone Christianity had made any 
progress among the Natives, he had avail- 
ed himself of the vote of credit, granted 
him by the Society, and referred to in the 
Society’s Report for 1814. Before his ar- 
‘ivalat Tranquebar, accounts had reached 
iim of the distresses of the Danish Mis- 
sion, in consequence of the cession of that 
setliement, and of the failure of its resour- 
ces from Denmark. Move than one hun- 
} children had been dismissed from 
school, fur want of means to support the 
teachers, In ibis state of things, the bish- 
op hadthougit it right, especiaily consid- 
erie the relation that had long subsisted 
between this Society and the Danish Mis- 
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yore, snd Trichinapoliy Miusstons, from 
their contiguity and close relation, may be 
onsidered as one; andthey form together, 

a Christ point of viow, a noble memo- 
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beginning to fail. Mr.Jacobi’s death had 
left him without asuccessor ; and if none 
were appointed, especially considering the 
insufficient establishment of country priests. 
the more distant Christian flocks migit be 
dispersed, and not reclaimed. It is true 
Mr. Kolhoff would exert himself to the 
utmost ; but no man could be equal to such 
a charge, considering that the congrega- 
tions are spread through a district, extend- 
ing more than two hundred miles. The 
vishop, therefore, suggested that a new 
missionary be engaged, as soon as possible ; 
and that Mr. Kolhoff be allowed to em- 
ploy three native priests, in addition to 
those already on the establishment. 


The bishop having had an inte-view with 
the rajah of Tanjore, his highness had as- 
sured him, that while the Society sent out 
such men as Mr. Swar'z and Mr. Kolhoff, 
their missionaries should never want his 


protection. 


The solicitude expressed by the Mis- 
sionaries, for an additional appointment of 
the assistants in their Missions, denominat- 
ed native or country priests, has led the 
Society to agree that if two or three na- 
tives shall be found fit to be invested with 
that office, and shall receive ordination ac- 
cording to the ritual of the Lutheran 
Church, the customary allowances shall be 
made to them. 


The Society express with pain, that no 
satisfactory tidings have yet reached them, 
f suitable persons to be united with their 
missionaries in India, in a work that has 
been long carried on, and, through the bles- 
sing of God, has confessedly been produc. 
tive of much good) ‘The Lutheran church- 
esin Germany, and in Denmark, and par- 
ticularly the sources there, whence used to 
isstie a supply of well-educated and zeal- 
Ous Missionaries, in Consequence of the 
calamitous occurrences that befel those 
countries during the revolutionary wars, 
have experienced so much evil, as to un- 
hinge their powers of action, and to occa- 
sion difficulties, where none used to be ex- 
perienced. Correspondence, however, is 
still entertained withthe reputable profes- 
sors of Halle, in Saxony, and a hape is en- 
couraged of the arrival of two Missiona- 
ries, fur the Society’s establistimenis in Iin- 


dia. 
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The Report eoncinuaes Wila mentioning 
Ps Sa r Pa De ee 
the intention of the bishop to have the 
Book of Common Praver translated into the 
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had been selected to make the translat;, 
free of expense. — 


LONDON ASSOCIATION, IN Alp OF 
THE MISSIONS OF ‘THE UNiTp; 
BRELHREN. = 
Au Association with the above title has 

been formed, under the Management of 
president, treasurer, two secretaries, and 
committee, Which shall covsist of all clep. 
gymen and other minisiers who are mem. 
vers of the association, togecher With twelye 
lay members, to be chosen out of the men. 
bers of the association; but any of the 
meinbers to be at liberty to attend the op. 
dinary meetings of the committee. A syb. 
Scription of one guinea per annum, or, 
weekly collection of sixpence, shall consti. 
tule a member; and a donation of ten 
guineas and upwards, or a congregational 
collection of twenty guineas, shall consti. 
tute a lifeemember. The whole of the 
funds obtained (after deducting incidental] 
expenses) shall be remitted to the conduc. 
tors of the missions of the United Breth. 
ren. Every member of the Association 
will receive tlic periodical accounts of the 
missions, 


The following is a part of the address o! 
the Coinmittee :— 


‘As early as the year 1732 the Ere. 
thren’s first mission was established: this 
has multipled into nine and twenty settle- 
ments, in which above one hundred and 
fifty missionaries are employed. In Green- 
land and Labrador; among the hordes of 
the Delawares, and other native Indians in 
North America ; the Hottentots of Africa; 
the Negroes in the West Indies, and on the 
continent of South America; it has pleas. 
ed the Almighty to give them ability to li 
bour in preaching the Gospel, and to crown 
their endeavours with success. 


“These extensive missions have been sv! 
ported by voluntary contributions from thei: 
own body, and with some aid from other 
Christians. But their resources begin t 
fail—their congregations, always few, an 
in general poor, (those onthe continent be- 
ing further impoverished, and their settle- 
ments almost ruined, owing to their situa 
tion in the very seat of war,) have n° 
been able to contribute as formery to their 
support. ‘Their collections have in conse 
quence fallen, of Tate, so short of their eX: 
penciture, that they are upwares wee 
thousand pounds in debt : and owing (0 “ 
are not only preve™™ 
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circumstance, wucy 
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aie exertions, but have reason to ap- 


ing? tre 

~:- fend that they must contract their pre- 
went sphere of operation. In short, this 
by ‘ ihe : 
~ oosed mission must fall into decay, un- 


Christians of other denominations ; are 

ied by Him, who bas all hearts at hits 
$3 

sal, to come forward to its aid. 


qisp 


The Committee of the London Ass cia. 
tion Gi 


tion earnestly s: licit the co-opera 

heir Christian bre sihren of all denomina- 
sions. Subscriptions and donations of the 
. . 


emailest amount will be thankfully receiv- 
arren ‘ President, 4, 


ed by J. W. W 
Powis-place, Queen-sq yuare ; the Rev John 


Esq 
_* 


Bull, 16, Southam; It on-place, Fuston 
square : Rev. W. Gurney, 22, Cecil-street 
Strand; Rev. De. Steinkopil, Savoy 


Nicoll, 
Leifelild, 


Hans-place, 
fforotan.- 


Strand; Rev. Dr. 
Sloune-street; Rev. J. 


street, Kensington; J. G. Lockett, Feq, 
64, Warren- street, Fitzroy-square ; W.M 
Forster, Esq, 32, Gower-street; W. B 
Hudson, Lisq. 9 ot, thay inarket : ie Chris- 
tian, Esq., Wigmore-street ; J. Symm< 

Esq. 1 Burton Crescent ; H.C Ghristia n, 


Esq 5 10), Strand; T. Johns, Esq., General 
Post Office, Lombard-street; R. King, 
Esq ’ Arabella row, Pimlico; W. Leach, 

sq, 1, North-place, fampsiead-road ; 
Messrs. Stephensons, Remmington, and 


Co., Bankers, 69, Lombard street ; and 
Messrs. Morland, Raisom, and Co, Ban.-- 


kers, 56, Pall Mall. 


HAYTTI, 


We have received the following interest- 
ing intelligence relative to the business of 
instruction at Hayti, which is proceeding 
with great vigour. National seminaries 
have been formed at Cape Henry, Port de 
Paix, Sans Souci, and Ganaives, which, by 
the last accounts, contained 420 scholars, 
and the first of which has furnished moni- 
torsto allthe rest. Another school is about 
to be opened at St. Mare’s, and a new 
school room is erecting at Sans Souci, to 
contain 1000 scholars. Besides these na- 
tional schools, in which instruction is gra- 

Christ. Obs serv, No 
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tuitous, and which are wholly founded and 
maintained by King Henry, the town of 
Cape Henry ts fitled “with savali elementary 
schools for the poorer classes, who cannot 
as yet be all eccommodated in the national 
schools, where the children are taught, at 
avery mod rate, to read, write, and 
cypher. Rs leed all the inhabitants are 
obli re a der a penalty, tosend their chil. 
dren to s¢ show a5 SOO as the aitain a sufhe- 
cient age. Que of the scholars in the nae 
tional school at Cape Henry, a son of Ba- 
ron Ferrier, has formed a little elementary 
schoolet his father’s liouse, where a room 
has been allotted to Inm, 
structs several of his young 
the intervals 


rate 
. a ‘ 


in Which be in- 
companions ip 


between school heurs. 


At the national schocl-rcom at Cape 
Henry, liivine nervice is Berne AiCe 
cording to the forma or the Churchof En 
land every Sunday morning, by Mr, Gulli- 
ver, the teacher, or one of the strangers 
re siden af ti } pe. ‘Phe CoOi ereval on ot 
boys 18 respectable, 1 strangers occa. 
stonally attend, especially Uie ladies of the 
fanuly cf an American merchant, who are, 


chaplain of 
uid be a very de- 


Wm ye! 2 al, Very 4 U2: cnt? A 
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* We are happy to learn, that this wart 


has been already antic: pated ; a Clereyman 
of the Church of England liaving sailed for 
Cape Henry, the capital of Ciristaphe’s 


kingdom, in the course of last week.—Now 
we are-on this subject, we may just add, 
that the commerce of Hayti appears to be 
carried on with considerable activity. We 
have seen an official statement of it for the 
first seven months of the present year. The 
number of foreign vessels entered during 
that time, chiefly Americans and English, 
was 107, and their burden 12,009 tons. We 
understand too, that this sovereign has re- 
fused the use of his ports to the. privateers 
under the different South American flags, 
considering the insurgent governments as 
not yet sufficiently legitimate to be recog- 
nise 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


In closing our last Number, we felt 
Stronpiy ratulate 
our re. ders on the com P etion (Octo- 
ber reion, 
second ID interest and importance to 
none im ihe reco.ds of this long. 
favoured country. Tors true the annu- 
al recurrence of a state can sel- 
dom be considered as calling for 
p 'veular potice in a misccilauy like 
ouis; but we thought that the cir- 
cums! nce of his Majesty’ s having 
at lug ti arrived at that epoch of his 
reign which constitutes him the old- 
€st monarch this country ever pos- 
sessed, furnished a fil. occasion to 
pause and Jook back, both upon the 
biessings and the afflicting dispensa- 
ions of so Important » period of our 
own and of human history. The 
parucotar point, however, which we 
especially intended to bring forward 
to our 
and religious 
has taken pice 
the present sovereign. Beginning 
with the throne itself, we Should have 
pad our beart felt tribute of grati- 
tude to God, and of respect to’ our 
venerated monarch, for that conspi- 
cuous €xumple of personal and do- 
mestic virtue, of political integrity, 
and, as we trust, of true piety. which, 
for more than balf a century, has 
adorned and added new lustre to the 
Bittisb throne, 

Pursuing our remarks from the 
sovercign himself to those who have 
been appotnted to conduct the affairs 
of the nation, we might have taken 
occasion to shew the progressive im- 


disposed to cons 


25) ot another ye. ‘of a 


Ye 
“Udy 


readers was the ereat moral 


imp ovement which 


provement ol the general moral cha- 
racter Of our publies measures and 
pelicy. Phe legal cbolition of the 
Slave Trade, the measures adopted 
for a the introduction of 
Christtunity into India, the pubhic 


attention pat " to the health and com- 
fort of the pour, (we wish we could 


during the reign of 


add the erection of new churches 
for their accommodation,) the disin. 
terested and Christian arrangements 
which distinguished the late general 
peace, with similar topics, would 
have afforded ample scope for ap. 
plause and gratitude. 

If from these we adverted to our 
church and the present character of 
the clergy, we need scarcely say how 
clear and decided an improvement 
we should have had occasion to no- 
tice during the latter part of the pre- 
sent reign; an improvement, doubt- 
less, affected incidentally, in no slight 
degree, by the personal character 
and conduct of the king. The state 
of our prisons, hospitals, &c. and of 
our charitab!e institutions, both rell- 
cious and civil, would have added 
considerably to the strength of the 
arvument. If, for instance, we con- 
template the improvement, and still 
greater promises of improvement, in 
the morals ofthe community,by means 
of the new system of national educa- 
tion, which it is one of the greatest 
blessings of the present reign to 
have witnessed, we could not have 
forgotten that his majesty was among 
the earliest and best patrons of that 
benevolent scheme. If we further 
contemplated the success of the vari- 
ous societies for distributing reli. 
gious information among the people, 
especially of that society which has 
for its sole and exclusive object the 
circulation of the Word of God, we 
could not have forgotten that the very 
book which our revered sovereign 
most loved and studied himself, and 
most ardently wished every child In 
his dominions to be able to read was 
—the Bible. In short, the more we 
contemplated, either in the upper 
ranks of society or amongst the wat’ 
ple at large, the present increase(, 
and, aS we trust, increasing, atten 
tion to religion, to purity of doc tri 
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and holiness of life, to disinterested 
charity both at home and abroad, to 
missionary exertions for the heathen, 
with every ober scheme vorthy of a 
ereat, a generous, and a Chitstian 
nation, the more should we have felt 
humble gratitude to God for the fa- 


2) 


yourebie changes produced in the 
public manners and opinions during 
the present reign. 

ILis true that we could have ex- 
tracted much, very much, of an op- 
posite kind seit is true that we have 
seen enough, and far more than 
cnoueh, of civil and religious broils, 
of disasters at home and abroad, and 
of what must be painful and appall- 
ing to US aS Men, as Citizens, as 
Christians ;—yet amidst all, nothing 
could have prevented our cherishing 
the pleasing idea, that even with so 


ereat drawbacks, very much remain-: 


ed to excite our gratitude ; and stil 
further, that the great national bene- 
ftsto which we have generally ad- 
veried, were connected in no dublous 
munner with the personal character 
of the monarch. 

But though these and similar sen- 
{iments occurred to usin closing our 
last Number, we postponed indulg. 
ing in them till we had the satisface 
tion of announcing, as we fully hoped 
cad expected to have done in our 
present Number, an event to which 
the Nauon looked forward with much 
intereési—and which was to add a 
lourth generation to the three then 
‘ving of the royal house, and to per- 
petuule, as we hoped, in the person 
Ol tue great grandchild, the virtues 
which we had so long loved and re- 
vered in our aged monarch. Alas! 
(our hearts sink and our hands trem- 
sle while we write it,) two genera- 
tions of the royal line are cut off at a 
woke I==8THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE 
iSO MORE: her infant lies lileless 
veside her: the buoyant hopes and 
Soger anticipations of a loyal and af- 
<chlonule nation have perished ; and 


') siah { 


sigh Jor the past and forbede for 
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the future, to mingle our (ears, as we 
uafetgnedly do, with those of our 
readers, and possibly to sugyest a 
few monitory remarks on the awful 
aud afflicting visitation, is all that we 
have It In our power to perform.— 
Never, since the commencement of 
our public carcer, bas it been our ure 
happy lot to record an event which 
hes excited such fixed and patntul 
interest; never before have we secn 
the hearts of the nation so © bowed 
as the heartofone man.’ Wherever 
we turn our eyes we meet with la- 
mentations, 
The national loss is almost forgotten 
in private grief; every family seems 
to have Jost an endeared relative or 
friend; the sun has gone down at 
noon ; and scarcely could the public 
anguish have been more intense, or 
the appearance of it more visible, if 
it were literally as it is virtually true 
that ‘Sin every house there is one 
dead.”” Three weeks have elapsed 
since the mournful tidings reached 
our ears; and we hoped before this 
to have been able to have composed 
our minds to the calm consideration 
of the subject, and to have viewed it 
in its momentous bearings and re- 
sults ;—-but the more we survey it, 
the more it Increases in painful, and 
perhaps fearful, interest. What may 
be its ultimate effects upon the coun- 
try, He only, who appointed it for 
reasons as wise as they are inscruta- 
ble, and, doubtless, as mercitul as 
they are wise, can unfold! 

Her Royal Highness the Princess 
‘harlotte Augusta, whose affecting 
and untimely death it is our melan- 
choly duty to record, was born at 
Carlton House, January 7, 1796.— 
Her earliest years were spent under 
the demestic tuition of her Royal 
Mother; after which her education 
was confided to the bishop of Exeter 
(now Salisbury.) On her being 
taken from the parental superinten- 
dence, the ludy de Ciifford was se- 
lected for her instructress, who, on 


and weeping, and wo. 
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the advancement of her royal pupil 
to maturily, was succeeded by the 
duchess dowaver of Leeds. 

Her Royal Highness’s progress In 


her various studies Is stated to have 
been higily respe ctable, parucular- 


iy in that most important department 
to a young princess-—history, espe- 
cially that ol ber own country. The 
Christian Religion 


principles of the 
for the Establish- 


and an attachment 
ed Courch, were ezriy instilled imo 


her anind; and to compicte the 
course Oi education, so aUspiciously 
commenced, the more elegant and 
refined accomp lishments of her uge 
and sex were not neglected. Her 
Royal Highness appears to have been 
a — musician; but one oi her 

iief delishts was the study of the 
wi and standard writers in) her 
own languave. She is said to 
exhibited none of the vanity ef 
teriov ornament; and netther belore 


c Tee i 
nor aiter her marriage to have al- 


have 


ex- 


fected any thine beyond the plainest 
» J 
dress and cecoration that becume her 
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plished, i 
correct Ino ber general deportment, 
dias chieily indresting her high 
1, not so much by the refined 
polish of fashionable lite, as by a lofty 
erenerous of the duties 
elevated rank Gemanded. 
Nn eAGINe, 


sense 
iret her 

‘Phus lovely 
rious priacess arrived 


anc this 


at the pe- 


riod of life In which ber marrlage, as 
presumptive heiress to the crown of 
these reaims, became an object of 
the utmost fiterest tothe nation. It 
is well known that the prince of 


Orange, who was almost 
this country bonis. come hither 
when an intant,) was destined to be 
her husband. Vor this purpose he 


was educated at the University of 


Oxford, and niet trom carly youth 
to consider ti as the intended 
husband ay the pris ress. Her Roya 
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Princess Charlotte. [ Noy. 
In a word, the match was openly 
proposed to her by ber father. Jr js 
hot becessary to dwell upon the cir. 
cumstances of her firm and Steady 
refusal. Always doing justice tothe 
character, the courage, and amiable 

qualities of this prince, she resolved 
not to receive him as a husband ; 

and her resolution remained unal: os 
able. Among the reasons assigned 
for this refusal, her reluctance to re. 

siding in a foreign country, has been 
mentioned as having peculiar weight 
upon her mind, 

Her first intreduction tothe Prince 
of Cobourg was in the sumnier of 
1814, when the aliied sovereigns of 
Europe visited this country upen the 
occasion of tie general peace, T! 
that mectine aro 
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consequences oF 
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Pe Qe, and a formal prot Osa! Was 
soon made through bis royal high. 
ness to Prince Cobourg hinseli. It 
to dwell any Jong 
this sub} et, tHler marriace 
May 2, 1816. [lis 
Was requested 10 2c- 
, of a British 


IS ubnecessery 
upon 
took place on 

serene bighness 
cept the rank and tile 
lukecdom: the extinct dukedom oi 
Kendal was to be revived for his ac- 
ceptance. He is supposed to have 
refused it, with the entire concul- 
rence of the Princess, from a desire 
to avoid the embarrassments which 
migh it eventually arise from his tak- 
ing any part in politcal affairs. Both 

concurred in the preference of @ 
country life; and Claremont, the 


place assigned and purchased iol 
their residence, was daily adorned } 
their taste in landscape garden!”s 
and rural impr 
‘Lhus have we 
virtuous and amiable 
of a 


vement. | 
rupidiy traced 
prin icess tO tik 
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ented in the annals cf royal 
history 3 a unlon becun in dee p per- 
sonal attachment, and conunued, as 
iy. as Providence permitted it to 
% sthe peace ul tranquillity of re- 
dencnetit. 194 from tioese iNtoOxealIneg 
cy endours of a court which appear- 


BI 
unprecea 


P resec 

= 

if. when, by the course of nature, 
Ley must enter ac ively Mito them, 
nur of which, happy in themselves 


od each other, they at present had 
no need. It will readily be conceive 
ed that every sensible and well-in- 
iemed member of the community 
looked with no small anxiety to the 
ist steps of the royal pair, upon 

mm, under God, appeared to de- 
pend the hopes and destinies of this 
mizhty empire, and, in a measure, 
of Europe at large. Without being 


cither tmmoral or unamiable, it yet’ 


appeared very possible, that, flushed 
with health, and youth, and prosper- 
ily, they might naturally plunge into 
the giudy voriex of fashionable dis- 
sipation ; and that thus the keenness 
of natural feeling, the tenderness of 
the youthful heart, the love of simple 
and unsophisticated pleasures, and 
every thine Connected with the finer 
paris of their character, might be 
impaired, With such netural ap. 
nrehensions, we cannet express how 
great Was our gratification to per- 
cel-e them voluntarily retiring from 
YVaiity anc splendour, to exhibit an 
fsample as auspicious as it was de- 
hott, and, in their rank of life, as 
Me as it Was auspielous, of private 

vomestic virtue, of conjugal at- 
coment, of unobtrusive charity and 

voience, with all the admirable, 
vivueh too offen neglected qualities 
Wich were wont to characterize the 
iglish nobleman. Content and 
‘appy in themselves, and regarded 
“ih the affection of personal esteem, 
“her than of cold and distant ho- 


—- ' 
cabcie’ (7, i\t 
“4 


oy the nation at laree, but one 
Seemed wanting to render both 
“personal expectations and the 

of their country compicte.— 
shis event, it is well was 
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ved for a future period of 
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some time since anticipated ; but the 
result was attended with disappoint- 
ment. Atlength, however, the pub- 
lic hope appeared about to be realiz- 
ed; and the general anxiety on the 
occasion becume very great, but cer- 
tainly without any visible mixture of 
dread or apprehension. The youth 
and uninterrupted health of the 
Princess, with the regular and retir- 
ed life which she had jed in the coun- 
try, presaged the most favourable re- 
sult. Alas, how soon and how irre- 
parably bas this expectation been 
blighted! Early on Tuesday morn- 
ing, November 4th, the Princess 
finding herself unwell, Sir Richard 
Croft, her physician, who had been 
in attendance three weeks, despatch- 
ed messengers to apprize Dr. Baillie 
as well as the different officers of 
state, whose duty it is to be present 
on such occasions, and who arrived 
In the course of the afternoon. Fier 
Roval Highness continuing ill dur- 
ing the whele of Tuesday, it was 
judged expedient to desire the at- 
tendance of Dr. Sinis, who arrived 
from London at three o’clock 
Wednesday morning. ‘The Prine 
cess bore her protracted sufferings 
with the greatest possible patience 
and firmuess; and trom her excel- 
lent constitution no immediate ap- 
prehension was as vet excited with 
regard to the result. The Prince 
Leopold appears to have conducted 
himself with an anxious affection and 
tenderness which have greatly en- 
deared him to the nation; once or 
twice observing to the medical at- 
tendants, that “the uprepining, pa- 
tient, endurance of the Fiincess, 
while it gave him comfort, commu. 
nicated also a deep affliction at her 
suficrings being so lengthened.”— 
At nine o’clock on Wednesday eve- 
ning her Royal Highness was dcliv- 
ered of a dead-born male child, and 
received the painful tidings with 
creat composure and resignation, ex- 


cn 


pressing her entire submission to 
“the will of Providence.” The 


Prince, when informed of the cir- 


ad 
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cumstance, immediately exclaimed, 
‘“ Phank God, thank God, the Prin- 
cess is safe.” Her Royal Highness 
still remaining composed, though 
greatly exhausted, and no syniptomis 
of danger uppearing visible, the great 
officers of state lett Claremont at 11 
o'clock, and the Prince Leopoid 
shortly aficr retired to an adjoining 
apartment lo tig himseit as far 
as possible after the distressing scene 
he had ciak A little after 
twelve, an unfavourable change was 
observed in her Royal Highness; her 
quiet left her; she became resiless 
and uneasy; andthe medical attend. 
ants were i consequence seriously 
alarmed. From hali past twelve, the 
resitessness increased, and convul- 
sions followed, till, nature quite ex- 
hausted, this amiabie and beloved 
Princess breathed her last at huaif 
past two on the morning of Thurs- 
day the 6th instant; Prince Leepold 
being with her to the last moment, 

The instantancous effect of this 
distressing event upon the public 
tuind can scarcely be described.— 
For several days nothing else was 
spoken or thought of; every place of 
semaines wes closed; even busi- 
ness of lmportance was in many 
cases suspended; the daily journals 
were filled with the mourntul sate 
fect; the press teemed with eulo- 
gies and regrets; the sable embicms 
of real and unaffected gricf were 
every where visivie 3 and nota heart 
seemed to respond toe «ny other 
theme, but the virtues, the accom- 
plishments, and the untimely loss of 
the lamented Princess. ‘lTiie sensa- 
tion wes not confined to our own 
mores ; for, as far as details have are 


1: 


fn 
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rived, the si: d NE aye SLY, 
wherever residing, have evinced the 
same lively grief which offlicted their 
fellow-countrymen at home; and have 
exhibited to the puilons of iurope, 
; minor dif. 
ferences, ag? apd attachment to 
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Among the numerous Mourners 
on this occasion, it would be Ub par. 
donable pot to mention the Husband 
and the royal father, each of Whom 
” evidenced the most affecting 
grief. The regent, from his station 
in the country, could not regularly 
attend the funeral of his daughter; 
but the Prince Leopold, to whoi no 
such restriction applied, expressed 
his intention of performing this last 
melancholy ofice. He had refused 
to leave the spot after the fatal 
event; and, indeed, throughout the 
whoie scene has exhibited a most af. 
fecting and interesting spectacle.— 
And who can be surprised at it? for 
they were so admirably matched, 
their hearts so united, their union 
had presented so uninterrupted a 
scene of Briush comfort, their minds 
and tastes were so congenlal, it hed 
been such a home of happiness, and 
there was so large a promise of many 
years’ continuance of that happiness, 
that, independent of pelitical pros 
pects, the sudden event must have 
left indeed a painful void in his heart. 
ay he derive consolation from that 
Source whence alone it can be ob- 
tained, and where we trust he may 
be enabled to seek it !—His conduct 
to the Princess has been truly ex- 
emplary. ‘Their chief daily plea- 
sure appears to bave been mutual « 
strucucn. Her Royal Highness had 
read tmuch, and with Posies 
especially since her marriage; and 
one ofher most pleasing occupations 
was to accompany her illustrious con- 
sort in his study of the English lan- 
Buage in which he was so diligent, 

al he has been able to reed our 
best writers on history and jurispru- 
dence. It appears, also, that they 
were strict observers of the Sabbath, 
and that fia Prince regularly read to 
her, after the Church service, one 
of our standard. English sermous.— 
It is also a maiter ee beyone 


*p 


doubt, that they had established te 
daily worship of God in their family, 
Ms was regularly attended ¢ 
'y rch of their houschold. 
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Even in death (for the Princ 
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remained sensible to the last,) she 
evidenced ber affection for her con- 
sort by keeping her eyes — 
fixed upon him, and frequently ex 
repding her hand to meet his. Va- 
rious other little incidents have trans- 
pil ed, ali of w hich prove the realit 
and strength of their mutua } attache 
nents Every thing connected with 
the Princess appears endeared to him 
by fond recollections, For some 
ime the bonnet and clouk which she 
wore in ber last pedestrian excursion 
wiih him, were kept constantly be- 
fore his eyes. They were hung by 
her hands upon a screen in the sit- 
ting parlour; nor would the Prince 
eitner allow them to be removed, or 
y person Whatever to toucna them. 
The funeral chsequies took place 
on Wednesday the 19:h ‘of 
ber, at Windsor, whither the re- 
mother child had 
been conveyed in) melancholy pre- 
cession the day betore. We must 
pass over the remainder of the cere- 
iecttihe which was conducted with 
allthe magnificence due to the occa- 


ine Cry Ike 


arya 
aicats 


: coe ee 
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sion. Amidst the illustrious person- 
Pages who were present as mourners, 


aidallof whom, as well as the vast 
concourse Of spectators, testified the 
deepest sympathy and distress, every 
look was fixed on one individual, who 
hever raised his eyes from the coffin 
inwhich was deposited the object of 
all lis eartis ly hopes and enjos ments. 
Assoon as the service was concluded, 
e desolate survivor returned to 
aremont, W here he intends, it ts 
ef fer a short journey a the 
nunent, In order to recover his 
ealth and spirtts,) to reside during 


the remainder of bis life, and to car- 


al 
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Yon those improvements upon the 
Oct, > . ? . . 
ssle Which be had projected with 


he who must behold their 


completion, 


hever 


b ies ' 
Windsor was not, 


however, the 
oY scene of 


mourning on this sol- 
Every part of the 
cipated in the general 
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grief; and never did we witness a 
sorrow so dcep, so universal, so 
overpowering. Onno fast or thanks- 
giving day have we ever observed in 
the metropolis so complete a cessa- 
tion of all temporal concerns. Every 
public office, every private establish- 
ment, was entirely closed up. The 
streets were free from every bustle, 
but that of the general population, 
clothed in mourning, hastening to 
ices of worship. So sublime 
affectip ab if} usila tion of nae 
ity has been rarely ex- 
world. Uninfluenced 

of temporal authori- 
ty, and prompted only by their un- 
felyned sorrow, and, we trust, their 
profound reliance wpe mn the consola- 


tne pl 
and ¢ 
tional sensibil 
hibited to the 
by vate mandate 


Yr 
? 
j 
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‘ 


tions of religion, all ranks and classes 
volunts vended affairs, 
and with humble, awlul earsestness, 
filled our temples, to supplicate the 
Throne of Mercy. <A whole people 
thus siete before God, that they 
might express the anguish of their 
hearts, limplore of the 
y for the > future, wasa 
spectacle which we hope will not be 
forgotten. Ve doubt not thisis but 
a specimen of what prevailed through- 
outevery part of the United King- 
dom. The sad solemnity at Wind- 
sor was matter of precedent and 
.ecessary form, which the bigh rank 
of the Heiress of Britain demanded: 
it might Lave been ordered, and it 
miust have been executed, whether 
the heart went with it or not; but 
far different was the case with that 
new and voluntary homage which 
was pald to a beloved Princess by a 
nourning nation. ; 
The whole of these circumstances 
evidences very strongly the general 
feeling of the nation, that the loss 
sustained has been of no ordinary 
kind. In ascertaining, however, its 
real extent, it is necessary to abstract 
for a moment from our contem- 
plation the peculiar circumstances 
which have rendered, and that justly, 
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the decease of the Princess Charlotte 
more affecting than any event of a 
similar kind with which we are ac- 
quainted. The rank and personal 
attractions of her Royal Highness, 
her recent marriage, and all the 
touching incidents connected with 
her life and death, have cast around 
her tomb a melancholy interest be- 
yond what could have been expected 
to arise from a merely national calan- 
ity. But, even independentiy ol 
those parts of this dispensation ot 
Providence which more linmediately 
apply tothe feelings and the heart, 
and which, perhaps, have been a 
principal cause of ihe national sym- 
pathy so feelingly exhibited on the 

ee we tink, that, upon the 

most fair and uncxaggerated esti- 
mate, the loss of such a Princess, at 
such a season, is far beyoud the mea- 
sure of a common deprivation. Ina 
moral point of view, we had augur- 
ed much benefit to the country from 
the future isilucnce of those virtues 
which have endeared the youthful 
pair to the nation at jiarge; and had 
hoped, that, under such exaited pat- 
ronage, a taste for retired and domes- 


tic pleasures, andall the amenities of 


a truly rational, and peaceful, and 
charitable life, might have become 
even fashionable in the higher ranks 
of the British court. 

In a politico! point of view also 
we looked forward with great hopes 
to the future government of a Queen 
who, in many very Important res- 
pects, bude fair to dignify and adorn 
the throne of her ancestors. The 
inconvenicnces, also, which may 
eventually arise with respect to the 
succession to the Crown (though 
they appear to have been greatly 
magnified) are by no means unime 
portant. In a family so numerous as 


the royal household, many of whom 
ure not beyond the middle stages of 
life, it is not probable that the coun- 
try will ever require to be indebted 
to a foreign nation for a king to sway 
its sceptre; yet, on the other hance 







































[Noy 
a succession of short reigns, Or even 
along minority, is no iInconsiderable 
evil; to say nothing of the keen dis. 
appointment of exchanging such a 
certainty aS appeared before us, for 
an uncertainty, which, though it may 
be eventuaily overruled by Proyj. 
dence for eood, Cai:not fail In the 
mean time to afflict the mind of every 
wise and disinterested lover of bic 
ene We certainly do not bene 
expect to sce Red and White Roses 
dispuiing the throve of Great Britain 
——the laws and usages of the pation 
are too well settled and recognised 
to render such omiuious forebudings 
at ull probable ;—and we think much 
that has been said respecting the dif, 
ficulties attending the succession, at 
once visionary and mischievous: 
yet, after all, the calamity is doubtless 
most serious In Its aspect; aud, i 
we were specifically cailed upon to 
conjecture one of the probable cause; 
of this Divine infliction, we should 
scarcely hesitate to enumerate tlic 
late public discontents and symptoms 
of disaffection to the government o! 
the country. At a time when the 
nation had risen to the height of its 
splendour, and when the return o! 
universal peace called for the most 
grateful acknowledgments for the Di- 
vine mercies, we perceived on every 
side a rebellious murmur, which, net 
content with venting itself upon ¢ 
few real or supposed grievances, went 
to the full and awful jength of desir 
ing a complete revolution in the 
rovernment of the country. Perhaps 
some of those misguided men, who 
‘would not have a king to reign 
over them,’? may be induced, by 
the general terror expressed at th 
very apprehension (cert: ainly y a most 
croundless apprehension) of sucha 
calamit y, to consider at once the 
surdity and the wickedness of thelt 
seditious machinations.  P0ssi04 
these alarms of the public, ¥"' 
what has appeared from the pit 
as well as the numerous and we! 
ty discourses which on the G4 
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ie, Philip Gurdon, of Assington 
Hall, in the county of Suffolk, scenis 
due to the Christian world. 

He was descended from a very 
ancient and respectable family in the 
Suffolk, being the eldest 
son of the Rev. Piiitp Gurdon, vicar 
of Bures St. Mary and rector of 
Mount Bures,in that county. He 
reccived his classical education at St. 
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of England one of its bright orna- 
ipporters. Hie was well 
uffecied and strongly attached to that 
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prospects must be soon bounded by 
those confines which none can pass to 
roturn asain, and which the present 
be iofinite- 
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all, and 
beyond the power of those uncertala- 
ic which disturb earthiy succes- 
sions, aid oftentimes in a moment 
SHeteb ine crown trom the ex (pecung 
wecuies. 
{: is this contrast ef earth with 
eaven; of change and disappoint- 
mentand mortality, with © giory and 
honour and immortality and eternal 
life 3? and the consequent i necessity 
and importance of inaking a right 
choice, amidst the daily and hourly 
seductions toa wrong one, that we 
wish to !mpress upon cur own hearts 
and those of our readers. We feel 
unwilling to leave a theme so fraught 
with awltl monition; we would re- 
lierate again and again, the momen- 
tous warning, Prepare to meet 
thy God!” a warning the Importance 
of which every thing in life impres- 
ses more deeply each succecding 
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Some account of so great and emi- 
nently good a character as the late 
Rev. Philip Gurdon, of Assington 
Hall, in the county of Sutiolk, scenis 

due to the Christian world. 
He was descended from a very 
ancient and respectable family in the 
fi st 


county of Sui folk, being the elde 


son of the Rev. Philip Gurdon, vicar 
of Bures St. Mary and rector of 
Mount Bures, in that county. He 


reccived his classical education at St. 
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hour upon our hearts ; and which at 
this moment sounds from the royal 
tomb in accents which have reached 
the remotest corners of the Jand. 
And shall it be heard in yain? Shall 
ve b rt with what was so lovely and 
Pleasant lO US as a nation—shuil the 
VOoIce oa provicence speak so lorcibly 
at once to our understandings and cur 
hearts--and all in valn ! Sincerely 
do we trust otherwise: devoutly do 
we hope, that Fie who has affitcied Us, 
for reasons infinitely wise and mer. 
cial, mey dispose our hearts to re. 
ceive the solemn warning ; and that 
every family and individual which 
bie mourned at the tomb of our Le. 
loved and lamented Princess, 1 moy be 
induced to lpqulre more seriou isly 
than ever into the Necessary prepare 
tion for ap rerpal Change, and re. 
ceive, through the ceath and mers 
ofa gracious Redeemer, * an abun 
dant entrance’ Into that heavenly 
world wicre * mortality shall be 
swallowed up of iiie.” 
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of his ministerial labeurs, as well 4 

{his private conversation. 
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He possess . a mind well stored 
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versed in Hebre V7 and t he jlanguares 
of ancient Grecce and Rome; had ” 
competent seconde of history, phi- 
losopty, and general science; and 
ssed with such powers of ad- 
sand expression as formed and 
qualified ia to shine in the first cir- 
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once gain to him, those, with the 
anostic Paul, he new counted joss for 
Christ. He valued none of these ac- 
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Cuuston of the Gospel which it was 
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of England one of its bright orna- 
ments and supporters. He was well 
affected and strongly attached to that 
church; not merely to her external 
appearance, butto her Arricles, Ho- 
nities, and Liturgy—to her doctrine, 
discifiine, and worshifjt He was a 
true friend to the constitution In 
church and state ; knew well the in- 
separable connection between reli- 
sion and loyaliy; and because he 
feared Ged, he honoured the king. 
but, thouga thus attuched upon prin- 
ciple to the Church of bE igland, and 
piviige the preference to her com- 
munion, her constitution, and her 
Protestant 
church, he was yet candid in his sen- 
timents and catholic in his spirit to- 
wards these who differed from him. 
Hie induleed a spirit of charity and 
jorbearence towards his fellow-men, 
and was ever ready to attend to their 
wants andto relieve their necessities 
both ghee and temporal, He 
Was a iiberal suoscriber to a grea 
varicty of pub ylic. «Charitable institu- 
tions, and his own parish and neigua 
bourhood will lone have reason to 
bewail their loss by bis removal, 

It is not surprising—tmndeed it was 
to be cxpected—that the life of so 
eminent a servant of God should be 
followed by a peacetul end and < 
tranquil & deliverance out ofthe mise- 
ries of this sinful world.” “ Mark 
the perfect man, end behold the up- 
right; for the end of that man is 
peace.”’ He had long Leen weaned 
from earth, and indifferent to its con- 
cerns, and the bitierness of death 
was ast when lie was culled to sub- 
gaits power, The nature Se his 
ai sorder, In his last iliness, was such 
as toinduce a pardal drowsiness and 
stupor, so as to preclude his saying 
much about his state and feclings, in 
the prospect of bis departure. Bu 
enovueh was said 


order, above every other 
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nionstrate his enjoyment of complete 
victory over “the last enemy,” and 
his possession of “a hope 
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but little expectation of recovering. 
He said to his afflicted wile, ‘know 
my condition: we must part, [shall 
die 5; and I am content—! aim willing 
togo.” He was quite resi.zied to 
his Heavenly Father’s will, aad oot 
a murmur escaped his !ips. “ioone 
of his medical attendants he said, i 
am like Job: wearisome n'ghis are 
anfsinted to me: but L know wao 
has appointed them, and | ami satis- 
fied”? Hts mind was quite abstracted 
from all worldly things; and on be ing 
repeatedly asked if he had any thing 
particular to say, he replied, * Tbave 
no earthly caremecvery thing Is set- 
tled.”” So that he seemed, Ike his 
old frrend, Mr. Cadogan, tn simtiar 
circumstances, to nave ad fis afuirs 
temtoral and spiritual setticd—mevery 
thine, for borb 
nothing to do but to dle, [le was 


worid-—-<{ind to have 


mich employed in prayer during his 


illness 3; and on the murning of the 
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day on which he died he repeated 
tins Lord’s Prayer very audibly nq 
se cily, espectaily these petitions, 
Thy Kingdom COMC——thY gyi! be 
du re,” which he uttered Sever, 
iumes, with the greatest fervency 
‘ Poe Lord’s will be c& ne,”? i 


he. ee Y ne Lord dot h all thin og 


‘well, He is good, and doth gO. 


and only ood All is good ‘ie 
him. W hether [ live, I ho: DC LO tive 
to the Lord; and if I die, | am) sur 
I shall die unto the Lord. I am in the 
hands of an all-suMficient God,” 
Whenever he was awake, and po: 
enyaved 1n prayer, he kept Vepeating 


SOIC por or ot her of the precious 


word of God; shewing thereby where 
his heart was, and where his hones 


and expectations were fixed—ti'l, 
the 7th of May, after only a weck’s 


serious illness, his happy spirit took 
its flight io tue mansions of eternal 
rest. 
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